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Our  Urban  Affairs  Team . . .  new 
solution  to  an  old  problem. 

Every  major  newspaper  faces  the  problem  of  making  com¬ 
plex  urban  affairs  more  meaningful  to  its  readers.  In  Chicago, 
only  the  Tribune  has  done  something  about  it.  We’ve  organized 
a  new  Urban  Affairs  Team  to  increase  the  scope  and  depth  of 
city  and  suburban  news  coverage.  We’ve  staffed  it  with  reporters 
who  are  also  urban  affairs  experts. 

This  team  will  do  far  more  than  investigate  and  report. 
They’ll  also  interpret  the  causes,  explore  the  cures  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  problems  ranging  from  ecology  to  education,  from  housing 
to  public  health.  And  how  these  factors  relate  to  the  lives  of 
our  readers. 

The  Urban  Affairs  Team — digging  deeper,  telling  more — to 
keep  readers  better  informed.  Another  innovation  that  keeps 
the  Chicago  Tribune  first  throughout  Chicago  and  its  suburbs. 

(Diicaso  CTribune 

A  step  ahead  of  the  times. 


A  Grievous  Error 


LARGE  NUMBERS  of  newspapermen 
across  the  country  have  signed  petitions 
protesting  the  endorsement  by  The  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild’s  executive  board  of  Sen.  George 
McGovern  for  President.  Last  week  59  Guild 
members  of  The  Examiner’s  news  staff 
joined  the  protest. 

The  59  include  newsmen  who  may  sup¬ 
port  McGovern  privately.  In  their  profes¬ 
sional  roles,  however,  they  oppose  the  en¬ 
dorsement  because  it  throws  a  heavy  shad¬ 
ow  of  doubt  upon  the  integrity  of  political 
news. 

That  is  the  curse  of  the  endorsement  — 
or  any  endorsement.  It  is  a  stain  that  could 
not  be  entirely  removed  even  if  the  endorse¬ 
ment  were  rescinded. 

We  have  confidence  in  the  professional 
integrity  of  our  reporters  and  editors  who 
handle  political  news.  No  union  endorse¬ 
ment  is  going  to  influence  that  integrity. 
Additionally,  cross-checks  operate  to  remove 
the  unconscious  biases  that  reside  in  all 
humans. 

The  public,  however,  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  inner  workings  of  a  newspaper  or 
of  the  Guild.  For  instance,  it  does  not  know 
that  here,  as  in  most  cities,  reporters  and 
editors  are  a  minority  within  the  Guild,  and 
reporters  and  editors  dealing  with  political 
news  are  a  handful  within  that  minority. 

The  public  reads  only  that  the  newspa¬ 
permen’s  union  has  endorsed  one  of  the  can¬ 
didates  for  President.  To  the  public,  this  jus¬ 
tifies  the  conclusion  that  news  about  the 
presidential  campaign  will  not  be  honest. 

The  endorsement  was  a  gross  mistake. 
In  its  ricochet  effect  it  has  done  serious  inju¬ 
ry  to  all  parts  of  the  press. 


An  editorial  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
July  30, 1972 


A  good  newspaper 
protects  its 
resources 
as  well  as  its 
sources. 

manpower  planning  — helping  them  sharpen 
their  skills,  fulfill  their  ambitions  and  realize 
their  potential.  People  are  our  strength. 

As  corporate  director  of  industrial 
relations,  Floyd  Whellan  keeps  his  finger  on 
the  labor  pulse  — providing  our  publishers 
with  an  invaluable  consulting  service.  His 
work  in  management  development  helps  our 
publishers  identify  employee  needs  without 
neglecting  informational  needs  of  their 
market. 

Floyd  is  just  one  of  our  corporate 
specialists  who  helps  solve  problems  in 
labor  relations,  sales,  planning,  marketing, 
financial  planning,  production  systems  and 
computer  operations. 

They’re  all  quite  resourceful. 


People  are  Harte-Hanks’  most 
important  resource.  We  protect  them  through 


kARTE'kANjks  NEWSpApERS,  iNC. 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Anderson  Independent-Mail 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan/College  Station 
Eagle 

Commerce  Journal 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 


Corsicana  Sun 
Denison  Herald 
Framingham  News 
Greenville  Herald-Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 
Lewisville  Leader 


Marshall  News  Messenger 
Paris  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 
San  Francisco  Progress 
Woodbury  Times 
Ypsilanti  Press 


Executive  Offices:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  inc.,  P.  O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 


Here's  a  dry  mat  that 
shows  the  greatness 
of  letterpress 


MADE  IN  U.S.A. 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


When  a  molding  machine, 
either  roller  or  direct  pressure, 

“puts  the  squeeze”  on  a  full 
page  Certified  Newspaper  dry  mat, 
it  captures  all  the  details  of  the 
original  type  and  cuts.  That’s 
because  Certified  Newspaper  mats  are 
designed  to  bring  out  the  greatness  of 
letterpress.  They  mold  easily.  They  handle 
easily.  They’re  economical  and  speed  production.  In  short. 

Certified  Newspaper  Mats  are  “winners”  for  publishing  plants  across 
the  country.  Can  all  those  skilled  stereotypers  be  wrong.  Not  on  your 
life!  Insist  on  either  hand-pack  or  packless  Certified  Newspaper  Mats. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,  Dept.  EP-8,  West  Groton,  Mass.  01472 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 
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AUGUST 

13-18 — Newspaper  Association  Managers.  Disney  World,  Orlando.  Fla. 

20-23 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale. 

20-23 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton- 
Hyannis,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

25-26— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines  meeting.  Hilton 
Head  Inn,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

27-29 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  convention.  Whiteface  Inn, 
Lake  Placid. 


SEPTEMBER 

7-8 — SNPA  Circulators’  Symposium.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Dallas. 

7- 10 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier  Hotel,  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

8- 9 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association.  Des  Moines. 

8- 10— Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Muehle- 
bach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

9 —  Minnesota  AP  Association.  Rochester. 

9-10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Advertising  Seminar.  Holiday  Inn, 
Decatur. 

9-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

9- 13— Canadian  Circulation  Managers’  Association.  Hotel  Nova  Scotian, 
Halifax. 

10- 12 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sands  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
12-15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada.  Park 

Plaza  Hotel,  Toronto. 

14- 16— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Reading  Motor  Inn,  Reading. 

15- 17— Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Waukegan  Sheraton 
Inn,  Waukegan. 

15-17 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Beach  Plaza  Hotel,  Ocean 
City. 

15— 17 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hyatt  House,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

16—  Hoosler  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Holiday  Inn, 
Indianapolis. 

17—  South  Dakota  AP  Association.  Madison. 

17-19 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

17-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers’  Association.  Parliament  House. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

17-20 — INPA  Eastern  Region.  Wychmere  Harbor  Club,  Harwich  Port, 
Cape  Cod.  Mass. 

17-20 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  The  Military  in  a  Democracy.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

19-20 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  publishers  meeting.  Holiday  Inn 
East.  Springfield. 

19-22 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Arlington  Hotel.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

21-22 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal,  Union, 
Wash. 

21-23 — INPA  seminar.  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

21- 23 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers’  Association.  Sheraton  Motor-Inn, 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

22- 24— Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Washington 
Hilton.  Washington,  D.C. 

23- 24 — North  Dakota  Ap  Association.  Dickinson. 

24- 27 — INPA  Southern  Regional  conference.  Playboy  Plaza,  Miami,  Fla. 
24-27 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Sheraton 

Islander,  Newport,  R.l. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

27-29 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  seminar.  Quality  Motel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

29- 30 — Nebraska  AP  meeting.  Holiday  House,  Beatrice. 

30- Oct.  I— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 
Pick-Fort  Hays  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30-Oct.  I — AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Hollenden  House,  Cleveland. 

OCTOBER 

1-3— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Wilson  Lodge,  Ogleby 
Park,  W.  Va. 
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High  praise  is  backed  by  orders 
for  Sta-Hi's  New  Stacker/257 


Since  its  introduction  in  January,  the  “Compensator”  has  won  the  plaudits  of 
major  newspaper  administrators  throughout  the  world.  The  bundle  compensating 
feature  of  the  new  Stacker/257  includes  separate  count  controls  for  bottom 
and  top  batches  which  allows  cuts  to  be  made  at  the  most  convenient  and  efficient 
count  points.  All  other  features  of  the  now  famous  Stacker/251  have  been 
retained,  including  bi-directional  discharge  and  programming.  Demonstrations  at 
such  shows  as  the  recent  ANPA/RI  Atlantic  Conference  have  brought  a  rush 
of  orders  from  leading  progressive  newspapers.  If  bundle  compensation  is  part  of 
your  mail  room  system  needs,  the  new  Sta-Hi  Stacker/257  makes  any  other 
choice  obsolete.  Call  or  write  today  to  place  your  order. 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
(714)  833-1000 

A  DIVISION  OF  SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
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CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


“SENDING  MAIL  IN  PLAIN  BROWN  PAPER  to  sports 
departments  is  the  most  diabolical  device  employed  by  public 
relations  men.  Everybody  opens  things  wrapped  in  plain  brown 
paper  .  .  .  Your  correspondent  is  wise  to  this  new  trick,”  de¬ 
clares  sports  editor  Bill  Bondurant  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News. 

“Eagerly  I  have  torn  the  brown  wrapper  from  issues  of  The 
Horseman  and  Fair  World,  Motor  Trend,  The  Complete  Guide 
to  Arctic  Char  Fishing  and  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  It  has 
gotten  to  the  point  where  the  sight  of  a  plain  brown  wrapper 
doesn’t  do  anything  for  me.  My  palms  even  stay  dry  .  .  .  ” 
But  back  from  vacation,  Bill  fell  into  a  trap  as  he  tossed  a 
plain  brown  wrapper  toward  the  wastebasket:  PLAYBOY! 
“This  was  too  good  to  be  true.  The  first  day  back  from  vaca¬ 
tion  ordinarily  is  devoted  entirely  to  renegotiating  the  peace 
treaty  with  the  girls  who  make  coffee  in  the  switchboard  room.” 
Eyes  closed  (he  says).  Bill  thumbed  quickly  to  the  sports  sec¬ 
tion  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  column  to  Playboy’s  pro  foot¬ 
ball  preview,  just  as  the  public  relations  man  hoped  when  he 
ordered  all  those  plain  brown  wrappers. 


GRASS  IN  THE  SNAKE?  punned  the  Washington  Evening- 
Star  and  Daily  News  head  for  a  brief  report  about  a  boa  con¬ 
strictor  arriving  at  Miami  airport  “with  a  suspicious  bulge” 
prompting  custom  inspectors  to  x-ray  the  creature  just  in  case 
it  had  been  fed  plastic  bags  of  marijuana,  etc.  Nothing  illegal 
reported  technicians:  “Just  a  snake  with  a  weight  problem.” 


Independent  —  but  not  alone 


Each  of  the  six  daily  Landmark  newspapers  has 
its  own  identity.  Each  is  operated  independently 
under  local  management  by  skilled  professionals 
whose  judgment  and  expertise  are  respected  and 
trusted. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  additional  re¬ 
sources  are  needed. 

Such  occurred  recently  when  the  Norfolk  type¬ 
setting  computer  broke  down.  News  deadlines  for 
the  morning  Virginian-Pilot  were  hard  upon  us.  It 
would  take  hours  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 
In  this  emergency,  production  personnel  relayed 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  news  copy  by  data  phone 
to  the  computer  of  The  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News  and  The  Record. 

There  it  was  processed  into  hyphenated  and 
justified  tape  and  transmitted  back  to  Norfolk  for 
typesetting.  In  spite  of  this  unanticipated  burden, 
morning  papers  in  both  Landmark  cities  were  de¬ 
livered  to  subscribers  on  time! 

Such  resourcefulness,  coupled  with  the  capa¬ 
bilities  created  by  careful  planning,  enables  Land¬ 
mark  newspapers  to  meet  commitments  to  their 
readers.  Each  is  independent  —  but  never  alone 
in  the  goal  to  produce  quality  products. 


BE  WARY  OF  THE  PRESS — “especially  if  you’re  young, 
attractive  and  full  of  charm,”  Mrs.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  warned 
polticians’  wives  in  an  AP  interview  with  Ann  Blackman  on 
publication  of  her  new  book.  “You  can’t  just  plunge  right  into 
Washington  and  say  what  you  think  ...  I  often  thought  if  I 
kept  still,  my  husband  wouldn’t  have  to  account  for  anything  I 
said.”  The  book  is  titled  “The  Honorable  Mr.  Marigold” — re¬ 
ferring  to  the  late  Senator’s  unceasing  efforts  to  have  the  mari¬ 
gold  designated  our  national  flower. 


“IN  A  CAMPAIGN  YEAR,  paddling  your  own  canoe  can 
be  a  risky  and — in  Clark  MacGregor’s  case — a  dampening  ex¬ 
perience.”  This  was  Donnie  Radcliffe’s  lead  for  a  W ashington 
Post  story  on  the  dunking  MacGregor  and  his  wife  Barbara  got 
when  their  canoe  capsized  during  a  Lake  Champlain  outing. 
MacGregor,  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Re-election  of 
the  President,  also  had  a  problem  after  his  new  appointment. 
An  editorial  in  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  commented  that 
MacGregor  “apparently  has  not  yet  established  himself  as  a 
household  word  among  his  party’s  hierarchy.  A  recent  article 
in  Monday,  the  weekly  newsletter  published  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  consistently  misspelled  his  name  (Mc¬ 
Gregor)  ...” 


WONDER  NO  MORE  whether  it  is  nobler  to  sniff  or  to 
squeeze  cantaloupes  and  pineapples — or  whatever — in  the  su¬ 
permarket.  Food  editor  Elaine  Tait  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
published  a  wide-measure  of  “how  to”  hints — just  right  for 
clipping.  The  secret  of  the  cantaloupe,  Elaine  writes,  is  that  a 
ripe  one  has  netting  which  stands  out  against  the  yellowish 
background.  If  the  melon  has  been  picked  ripe,  the  scar  at  the 
end  will  be  shallow  and  smooth.  If  the  scar  is  ragged,  don’t 
buy.  Elaine  adds  that  it  is  correct  to  sniff  the  pineapples.  Find 
one  with  a  rich  fragrance  and  a  center  leaf  which  can  easily  be 
yanked  out. 


1  LANDMARK 

\l  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

150  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 


The  Virqmi.in-Pilol  Lf'clqer-Sl.ir  Norfolk.  Va. 

The  Roanoke  Times  The  World-News  Roanoke.  Va. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News  The  Greensboro  Record  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


WORDS,  WORDS,  WORDS— A  “Grin  and  Bear  It”  panel 
from  the  pen  of  Lichty  appeared  the  other  day  with  Senator 
Snort  addressing  a  trio  around  his  desk:  “And  now  boys,  I’d 
like  to  re-examine  and  redefine  my  position  on  the  firm  stand 
I  took  in  my  previous  reassessment!” 
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LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 


f  SELL  where  the  SELLING  i 

SYRACUSE ! 
America'stM 

bestM^M 

TESTiMMM 

Market&tWffi 


52  nd  Ranking  City 

7th  in  General  Food  Linage 


^  other  medkim  or  combination  of  medio 
in  this  area  con  deliver  comparable  cover- 
oge  at  comporoble  cost.  Let  America's  best  test 
market  provide  your  marketing  answers  with  the 
nation's  foremost  test  medium. 


Source.-  )970AA*dia  Records  1970  S.R.O.S. 


Herald-Journal  •  Post-Standard  Daily 
Herald-American/Post-Standard  Sunday 
Newhouse  Newspopers,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Reb«rf  U.  Brown 
Publitkor  and  Editor 


6l  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  ot  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
'laiOTn*  ot  Cireulationa 

*''\R0l^ a  Member,  American 

o  Buaineaa  Preaa  Inc, 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1972 — 25,066 
Renewal  rate — 76.97% 


Whereas  the  watchdog? 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


Newspapers  are  sometimes  known  as  tlie  public’s  watchdog  over 
government  but  it  appears  that  sometimes  they  bark  more  than  they 
bite  and  sometimes  don’t  do  that. 

A  study  of  the  northern  Illinois  press  by  Northern  Illinois  University 
(E&P,  Aug.  5,  page  18)  shows  that  in  spite  of  a  state  “open  meetings” 
law  secret  meetings  prevail  illegally  because  of  the  lack  of  initiative 
on  the  part  of  newspapers.  If  this  situation  exists  in  Illinois,  it  does 
also  in  other  states. 

The  Illinois  Open  Meetings  Act  provides  a  member  of  the  press 
must  be  given  advance  notice  of  public  meetings  if  it  makes  an  annual 
request  for  notification  of  such  meetings.  The  study  revealed  that  only 
30%  of  the  newspapers  said  they  made  annual  notification  requests 
of  all  the  public  botlies  in  their  coverage  areas.  Fewer  than  20% 
bothered  to  request  notice  from  some  of  the  jtublic  agencies.  Fifty- 
three  jiercent  of  the  newspapers  made  no  requests  for  meeting  notifi¬ 
cation. 

Under  the  law',  since  no  requests  for  notification  of  meetings  are 
made,  the  public  Ixxlies  are  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  notify¬ 
ing  the  press  of  meetings  and  the  practice  of  secrecy  continues  un¬ 
abated. 


With  which  hav*  bean  merged:  The  Journalitt 

established  March  22,  1884;  Nawspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 

1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Robert  C.  Davis,  Craiq  Tom- 
kinson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Wil¬ 
liamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl  W, 
Wllken,  Jay  L.  Williams. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 


Only  40%  of  the  newspapers  said  they  always  tried  to  find  out  and 
report  what  transpired  at  secret  meetings  and  31%  said  they  fre¬ 
quently  made  such  checks. 

The  difficulties  confronting  a  small  or  medium-sized  newspaper  in 
trying  to  staff  the  numerous  meetings  of  local  government  bodies  is 
enormous  and  understandable.  But  unless  the  local  watchdog  goes 
through  the  motions,  at  least,  of  trying  to  keep  local  government 
“honest”  secrecy  will  prevail. 

The  Illinois  study  reveals  that  w'hen  newspapers  have  told  their 
readers  about  illegal  secret  meetings  of  local  governments  the  practice 
was  altered  in  42%  of  the  cases.  So  the  job  isn’t  too  difficult. 


Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 
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letters 

INTERPRETIVE  NEWS 

In  his  recent  Lovejoy  lecture  at  Colby 
College  in  Waterville,  Maine,  Erwin  Can- 
ham  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  said: 
“Much  has  been  said  lately  of  interpretive 
reporting.  I  do  not  like  the  term.  It  smacks 
too  much  of  opinion  and  really  belongs  in 
the  second  or  signed  opinion  or  analysis 
columns  .  .  .  interpretive  reporting,  I  think, 
is  a  contradiction  of  terms.” 

Somehow,  I  thought  that  this  particular 
debate  had  been  resolved  many  years  ago. 
In  my  current  book,  “What  You  Don’t 
Know  Can  Hurt  You,”  I  tried  once  more 
to  make  the  matter  clear.  I  quote  from 
pages  160  and  161: 

“News”  now  means  more  than  the  factu¬ 
al  coverage  of  spot  events;  it  includes  the 
broader  trends,  the  recording  and  appraisal 
of  the  currents  that  run  in  the  far-from- 
Pacific  ocean  that  is  the  world  today.  The 
factual  reports  that  sufficed  in  the  time  of 
simple  journalism  are  no  longer  adequate 
to  provide  understanding;  interpretation — 
that  is.  background:  survey  of  the  past  and 
analysis  of  the  present;  and  foreground: 
illumination  for  the  future — has  become 
essential. 

A  setting  down  of  facts  without  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  meaning  of  these  facts  is  al¬ 
most  useless  for  understanding.  “Interpre¬ 
tation”  is  the  key  word.  Without  clues  and 
background  material  the  reader  cannot  he 
expected  to  arrive  at  reasoned  conclusions 
about  sucb  subjects  as  Vietnam  crises, 
nuclear  testing,  inflation  or  pollution. 

There  is  a  great  to-do  in  journalistic 
circles  about  interpretation.  Some  see  in  it 
Great  Peril,  others  Great  Promise.  The  de¬ 
bate  takes  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
fusion  ;  there  is  no  agreement  on  terms, 
little  meeting  of  the  minds  and,  most  of 
all,  there  is  failure  to  differentiate  between 
interpretation  and  opinion. 

I  find  no  reason  for  these  difficulties.  In¬ 
terpretation,  in  my  view,  is  an  objective  (as 
objective  as  human  judgment  can  be)  judg¬ 
ment  based  on  knowledge  and  appraisal 
of  a  situation — good  information  and  sound 
analysis;  it  reveals  the  deeper  sense  of  the 
news,  providing  setting,  sequence,  above  all, 
significance.  It  is  an  indispensable  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  the  reporting  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news— fields  which  are  in  most 
newspapers  and  on  most  TV  broadcasts, 
underdeveloped  areas.  Opinion,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  subjective  judgment  and 
should  be  confined  to  the  editorial  pages 
of  newspapers  and  distinctly  labelled  on 
television  and  radio  broadcasts.  Recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  To  take  a  primi¬ 
tive  example: 

— To  report  that  Spiro  Agnetv  attacks 
the  press  is  news; 

— To  explain  why  Spiro  Agnew  makes 
the  attack  is  interpretation; 

— To  assert  that  Spiro  Agnetv  is  a  “radic- 
unlib”  is  opinion  ( even  though  that  opinion 
may  be  fustified.) 

The  opponents  of  interpretation  insist 
that  to  ensure  “objectivity”  the  reporter 
must  “stick  to  the  facts”;  that  if  he  de¬ 
parts  from  “facts”  and  attempts  interpreta¬ 


tion,  he  inevitably  moves  into  the  area  of 
opinion.  In  response,  I  ask:  “What  facts?” 
and  I  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  totally 
“objective”  news  story.  Consider  the  most 
“objective”  of  reporters.  He  collects,  say, 
fifty  facts  and  out  of  these  fifty  selects 
twelve  as  the  important  ones,  leaving  out 
thirty-eight.  First  exercise  of  judgment. 
Then  he  decides  which  of  the  twelve  facts 
.shall  constitute  the  lead  of  the  story;  this 
particular  fact  gets  prime  attention  be¬ 
cause  many  readers  do  not  go  beyond  the 
first  paragraph.  Second  exercise  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Then  the  news  editor  decides  whether 
the  story  is  to  go  on  page  one  or  on  page 
twenty -nine;  if  it  appears  on  page  one  it 
has  considerable  impact;  if  it  appears  on 
page  twenty-nine,  it  may  go  unread.  Third 
exercise  of  judgment. 

So  I  ask  the  critics  of  interpretation:  Is 
this  “objectivity”?  Is  this  “factual”  report¬ 
ing?  Is  the  kind  of  judgment  required  for 
interpretation  any  different  from  the  kind 
of  judgment  involved  in  the  selection  of 
facts  and  display  of  the  news? 

Now  I  am  not  in  any  way  denigrating  the 
ideal  of  “objectivity”.  Despite  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  it,  objectivity  must  remain  one 
of  journalism’s  chief  endeavors;  there  must 
be  unflagging  effort  to  prevent  editorial 
judgment  from  influencing  news  play  and 
to  keep  opinion  out  of  the  news  columns  in 
the  form  of  “news  analysis,”  “special  cor¬ 
respondence,”  “exclusive  stories.”  But  I  in¬ 
sist  that  interpretation  should  and  can  be 
as  objective  as  a  wholly  “factual”  presenta¬ 
tion.  (If  there  is  to  be  crusading — and  at 
times  there  should  be — let  it  be  done  by 
the  Knights  of  the  Editorial  Round  Table.) 

In  short:  (1)  Interpretation  is  essential 
to  understanding:  (2)  The  interpretation 
ought  to  he  included  in  the  news  story 
wherever  possible  instead  of  asking  the 
reader  to  plow  through  two  or  three  pieces 
in  an  effort  to  get  the  picture  whole;  (3) 
Interpretive  reporting  is  not  a  “contradic¬ 
tion  of  terms.”  In  these  days  of  complex 
news,  a  statement  of  facts  without  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  provide  the  meaning  of  these  facts 
is  an  almost  useless  endeavor  and  is  likely 
to  turn  readers  away  from  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  they  find  many  pieces  un-understand- 
able.  Moreover,  there  is  reporting  involved 
in  good  interpretation.  For  example,  when 
President  Nixon  goes  to  China,  a  good  re¬ 
porter  will  interview  various  people  in  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  effort  to  find  out  why  the 
trip  is  being  made  and  then  indicate  to  the 
reader  which,  in  his  judgment  based  on  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  is  the  most 
likely  explanation. 

There  is  not  and  should  not  be  a  sharp 
line  drawn  between  facts  and  the  analysis 
of  facts.  One  of  Mr.  Canham’s  difficulties, 
I  believe,  is  that  so  many  “news  analysis 
pieces”  have  been,  in  effect,  editorials.  That 
bothers  me  as  much  as  it  bothers  him. 

LESTER  M.\RKEL 

Neiv  York 

Lester  Markel  is  the  retired  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

WHO  CARES? 

Gerald  B.  Healey’s  story  (July  22)  was 
atrocious.  The  fact  that  a  staff  was  allowed 
to  take  part  in  choosing  its  own  managing 
editor  is  interesting,  and  good  photos  helped 


the  story.  But  the  writing  was  banal.  Not 
only  was  the  piece  twice  as  long  as  neces¬ 
sary,  but  the  line  “One  newsman  asked 
to  be  excused  because  he  had  to  attend  a 
wedding,”  is  reminiscent  of  those  wonder¬ 
ful  womert’s  pages  where  we  are  told  how 
many  cousins  from  Topeka  traveled  600 
miles  to  pour  at  the  gala  affair.  Who  cares? 

By  the  way,  my  brother  has  blue  eyes. 

Jerry  B.  Jenkins 
Managing  Editor,  FreeWay,  Wheaton,  Ill. 
*  *  * 

COURTEOUS  DEUVERY 

An  advertisement  (July  22)  for  a  news¬ 
paper  delivery  system  which,  among  other 
things,  provides  computerized  directions 
for  throwers,  disturbed  me  very  much. 

The  best  way  to  maintain  reader  loyalty 
is  through  a  courteous  carrier,  and  the 
youth  who  delivers  our  local  daily  is  a 
good  example.  Every  day  he  places  it  be¬ 
tween  our  screen  door  and  back  door. 
Notice  I  wrote  places  it,  not  throws  it. 

I  have  lived  in  a  number  of  major  cities 
and  most  of  the  time  have  grown  quickly 
tired  of  soggy  newspapers  thrown  on  the 
front  lawn  or  sidewalk;  torn  ones  which 
I  have  had  to  reassemble  myself;  or  worse, 
those  which  never  get  delivered  (even 
when  prepaid)  or,  as  sometimes  happens, 
get  stolen  by  apartment  house  neighbors. 

Let’s  stop  tbe  talk  about  fancy  ways  to 
deliver  papers — unless  they  keep  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  good  condition — and  get  back  to 
basics — the  courtesy  that  should  be  shown 
to  people  who  value  their  papers  enough  to 
want  them  delivered  to  their  homes  every 
day. 

Robert  E.  Simanski 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


Short  Takes 

CLASSIFIED  AD:  Sail  Tahiti.  Grand 
three-masted  schooner.  Crew  and  guests 
share  cots.  —  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tuesday’s  Socialist  Industry,  a  news¬ 
paper  published  by  the  Communist  Party 
got  drunk  one  night  and  stabbed  an  inno¬ 
cent  passerby  on  a  stairway  of  an  apart¬ 
ment  building  ...  —  Alexandria-Pineville 
(La.)  Daily  Tovm  Talk. 

♦  ♦  * 

They  said  the  bride  on  E.  River  Road 
was  covered  with  water,  but  not  washed 
cut. — Olean  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald. 

♦  *  * 

.  .  .  the  company  has  concluded  that 
big  American  bankers  will  soon  be  needed 
to  haul  the  nation’s  energy  fuel  needs  .  .  . 
— Journal  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

When  famed  cattle  baron  Charles 
Goodnight  brought  his  her  over  a  little 
rise  in  the  Texds  Panhandle  in  the  1870’s, 
he  almost  had  a  stampede  on  his  hands. — 
La  Grange  (Tex.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

They  found  about  60  political  candi¬ 
dates  lining  the  mail  and  prepared  to  sell 
themselves  to  the  passer-by  for  his  or  her 
vote. — Kansas  City  Star. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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J-graduates  decry  neglect 
of  writing  for  deadlines 


With  a  nod  towai’d  the  journalism 
teachers  who  are  gathering  for  their  an¬ 
nual  confabs  (August  20-23)  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  the  Personnel  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Ed¬ 
itors  has  just  made  public  a  report  that 
focuses  attention  on  some  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  college  courses. 

A  common  complaint  of  journalism 
school  graduates  that  they  were  rarely 
subjected  to  news  writing  under  deadline 
pressure  is  underscored  in  the  summary 
of  interviewing  among  30  reporters  and 
copy  editors  on  newspapers  in  13  cities. 

Many  of  these  graduates  also  felt 
shortchanged  on  training  in  beat  report¬ 
ing  and  knowledge  about  public  agencies, 
such  as  the  courts,  taxes,  property  zoning 
and  government  bureaus. 

Quoted  in  the  report,  compiled  by  John 
L.  Dougherty,  managing  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  is  this 
comment  by  a  prize-winning  police  re¬ 
porter  : 

“I  remember  my  first  assignment,  a 
spot  news  story.  I  didn’t  know  what  to 
ask.  The  city  editor  had  me  on  the  phone 
and  asked  the  questions  and  I  acted  as  a 
conduit.” 

‘In  for  a  shock’ 

It  was  generally  agreed  by  those  inter¬ 
viewed  that  they  obtained  good  training  in 
news  writing  but  only  occasionallly  did  a 
professor  demand  a  story  be  written  with¬ 
in  a  few  hours.  “As  a  result,”  the  report 
notes,  “the  neophyte  was  in  for  a  shock 
when  he  hit  the  newsroom.” 

Dougherty  stated  that  the  APME  com¬ 
mittee  hopes  that  journalism  teachers  ac¬ 
cept  the  criticisms  as  sincere  comments  by 
their  alumni — “and  that  some  ideas  may 
arise  from  their  conclusions.” 

At  the  outset,  the  report  declares;  “Top 
journalism  graduates  of  the  last  five 
years  feel  their  colleges  prepared  them 
well  in  the  ethics  and  philosophy  and  some 
of  the  techniques  of  journalism,  but  they 
have  many  suggestions  for  improving  ed¬ 
ucation  and  training  for  newspaper 
work.” 

One  reporter  bemoaned  that  he  didn’t 
learn  the  actual  mechanics  of  gathering 
news  but  he  qualified  for  rewrite.  His  first 
few  years  after  graduation  were  spent  in 
learning  where  to  look  for  news  and  how 
to  harvest  it. 

This  complaint,  voiced  by  others  who 
also  said  their  teachers  had  failed  to  in¬ 
still  in  them  a  dedication  to  checking 
sources,  led  to  a  suggestion  that  journal¬ 
ism  schools  should  have  their  own  labora¬ 
tory  newspapers. 

“Young  reporters,”  said  the  committee, 
“admit  they  never  expected  to  get  reader 
reaction  and  it  was  a  shock.  That  the 
printed  word  has  an  ‘eternal  quality’  as 


well  as  immediate  impact  hadn’t  dawned 
on  them.” 

Knowledge  of  the  business 

Some  of  those  interviewed  said  they 
craved  more  knowledge  of  the  newspaper 
business  itself ;  some  said  what  they  did 
get  in  class  was  outdated  and  didn’t  cover 
developments  in  automation  that  are 
sweeping  newsrooms. 

Students  should  be  required  to  read  a 
lot  of  different  newspapers,  one  graduate 
suggested.  Another  thought  much  of  the 
History  of  Journalism  is  just  padding  in 
the  curriculum  and  some  of  the  time  could 
be  used  more  profitably  in  specialized 
writing  or  an  appreciation  of  newspapers 
in  America,  how  they  look  and  where  they 
are  going. 

Libel  and  journalism  law  also  is  ne¬ 
glected,  except  in  graduate  schools,  some 
graduates  said,  and  there  is  little  work  in 
learning  how  to  delve  into  public  records 
or  understand  what  transpires  in  the 
courtroom. 


News  media  and  law  agencies  in  New 
York  State  are  setting  up  an  office  for  a 
formal  administration  of  the  fair  trial- 
free  press  guidelines. 

With  instructions  to  be  “both  watchdog 
and  examiner,”  Jay  B.  Wright  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  executive  director  of 
the  New  York  Fair  Trial  Free  Press  Con¬ 
ference.  He  replaces  Prof.  William  T. 
Burch,  a  colleague  on  the  faculty  at  Syr¬ 
acuse  University,  who  held  the  position 
on  a  part-time  arrangement  the  past 
year. 

Wright’s  appointment  was  announced 
by  Judge  Stanley  H.  Fuld  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
FTFP  Conference  which  embraces  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  many  of  the  state’s 
newspapers,  broadcast  stations,  judicial 
groups,  police  and  district  attorney  associ¬ 
ations. 

Although  Wright  also  is  on  a  part-time 
schedule,  devoting  about  50  hours  a  month 
to  the  administration  of  the  code,  he  said 
there  are  plans  to  maintain  a  fulltime 
secretarial  office  at  Syracuse  University 
to  receive  complaints  and  process  them 
through  regional  conferences. 

Wright  said  he  would  spend  about  one 
day  a  week  at  the  New  York  City  office  of 
the  conference  which  occupies  space  at  the 
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List  of  suggestions 

A  checklist  of  suggestions  included: 

•  Teach  modern  methods  of  printing. 

•  Instead  of  memorizing  the  20  rules 
of  interviewing,  make  us  write  so  much 
we’d  need  a  new  typewriter  ribbon  every 
week. 

•  Make  the  basic  courses  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  with  the  best  professors,  rather 
than  the  opposite. 

•  Require  more  speed  writing  and 
typing. 

•  Teach  how  ethics  affect  reporters,  as 
well  as  new’spapers  generally. 

•  Have  some  instruction  on  dealing 
with  death. 

•  Emphasize  writing,  and  rewriting, 
and  rewriting  again. 

•  Develop  a  “sti-eet  sense” — how  to  de¬ 
velop  news  sources;  where  public  build¬ 
ings  are;  how  to  ask  questions  on  a  pene¬ 
trating  level. 

There  was  one  comment  that  “there 
may  be  almost  too  much  emphasis  on  so¬ 
cial  responsibility.”  This  grad  added: 
“The  newspaper  can  work  for  change  but 
I  do  not  agree  with  professors  who  criti¬ 
cize  papers  for  reporting  rather  than  agi¬ 
tating.” 

The  committee  noted  “a  great  theme”  of 
thanks  to  the  “tough  professor”  who  cau¬ 
tions  students  “never  to  take  statements, 
quotes  or  statistics  at  face  value.” 


headquarters  of  the  Judicial  Conference, 
270  Broadway.  On  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  he  can  be  reached  at 
Newhouse  (Communications  Center  at  the 
University.  On  other  days  he  will  devote 
time  to  the  guidelines  job  at  his  home  in 
DeWitt,  N.Y. 

Dependent  on  dues  and  grants 

The  appointment  runs  to  June  30,  1973 
and  its  extension,  Wright  said,  depends  on 
the  payment  of  dues  by  the  subscribers  to 
the  Conference  and  the  receipt  of  grants 
from  interested  organizations. 

Wright  was  recommended  for  the  post 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  Whitney 
North  Seymour  Jr.,  U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York;  Robert 
Fichenberg,  executive  editor  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  and 
David  Starr,  editor  of  the  Long  Island 
Press. 

He  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  communi¬ 
cations  at  Syracuse  and  holds  a  master’s 
degree  from  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  where  he  was 
an  advertising  major.  Since  1967  he  has 
been  teaching  communications  law  and 
ethics,  news  writing  and  advertising  in 
the  Syracuse  School  of  Public  Communi- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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FTC’s  guideline  revisions 
rule  out  some  co-op  ads 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


The  adoption  (August  4)  of  the  Feder¬ 
al  Trade  Commission’s  amended  rules 
governing  expenditures  for  co-operative 
advertising  is  expected  to  have  an  imme¬ 
diate  impact  on  retailers  and  newspapers. 

In  approving  six  changes  to  the  guides 
which  became  effective  in  June  1968  as  a 
result  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision,  the 
FTC  added  a  clarifying  footnote  to  Guide 
9  (Availability  to  all  competing  custom¬ 
ers)  that  in  essence  eliminates  “minimum 
performance”  co-op  contracts,  or  those 
contracts  which  require  a  retailer  to 
“qualify  for  per  case  allowance  rebates” 
by  running  line  listings  or  a  minimum  of 
one  or  two  column  inch  “listings.” 

“Allowances  that  have  little  or  no  rela¬ 
tionship  to  cost  or  approximate  cost  of  the 
service  provided  by  tbe  retailer,”  the  FTC 
ruled,  “may  be  considered  to  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  section  2(d)  or  subject  to  the 
prohibitions  of  section  2(a)  of  the 
amended  Clayton  Act,  such  as  a  promo¬ 
tional  allowance  of  10  percent  of  pur¬ 
chases  during  a  specific  period  of  time  if 
the  retailer  places  an  ad  of  at  least  3 
column  inches  in  newspaper.” 

If  this  guide  is  strictly  enforced,  ob¬ 
servers  say  retailers  in  the  food  and  drug 
industries  will  be  affected  the  most  since 
co-op  contracts  by  manufacturers  in  these 
two  groups  usually  require  a  retailer  to 
qualify  for  per  case  allowance  rebates  by 
running  line  listing  or  small  space  ads. 
The  lebates  run  to  thousands  of  dollars  in 
excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  newspaper 
ad. 

Considered  a  price  discount 

“The  staff  view  is  that  payments  to 
retailers  in  excess  of  their  cost  should  be 
considered  a  price  discount,  and  thus 
made  available  to  all  retailers  without  any 
performance,”  said  Basil  J.  Mezines,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  FTC. 

Related  to  this  new  ruling  was  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  phrase  “cost  or  value”  to  “cost 
or  approximate  cost”  in  Guide  11  (Check¬ 
ing  customer’s  use  of  payments) .  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  change,  according  to  Mezines, 
was  that  the  word  “value”  has  a  meaning 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  word 
“cost”  and  is  impossible  to  determine. 

If  the  phraseology  had  not  been 
changed,  Mezines  said  there  would  be  no 
way  of  preventing  large  retailers,  such  as 
chain  stores,  from  coercing  manufacturers 
to  make  payments  based  on  value.  “Thus,” 
he  said,  “a  supplier  that  w'ould  pay  $500 
for  an  ad  placed  in  a  newspaper  by  an 
independent  store  in  one  city  could  be 
coerced  into  paying  a  power  buyer  with  10 
local  stores  10  times  as  much,  or  $5,000 
for  the  same  ad,  based  on  the  argument 
that  the  $500  ad  would  have  10  times  as 
much  value  to  the  manufacturer  if  placed 
by  the  chain  of  10  stores.” 

‘Vendor  rate’  out 

Another  major  change  is  seen  affecting 
department  stores  where  manufacturers 


make  reimhursements  at  the  store’s  rate 
and  not  theirs.  An  new  example  has  been 
added  to  Guide  14  (Customer’s  liability) 
which  prohibits  this  widespread  practice, 
known  in  the  trade  as  “vendor  rates.” 

The  FTC  now  says  a  “customer  should 
not  induce  or  receive  an  allowance  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  offered  in  the  seller’s  adver¬ 
tising  plan  hy  billing  the  seller  at  ‘vendor 
rate’  or  for  any  other  amount  in  excess  of 
that  authorized  in  the  seller’s  promotional 
program.” 

A  rewording  in  Guide  11  absolves  the 
manufacturer  of  all  hlame  in  making 
overpayments  to  retailers.  Under  the  new 
rules,  the  retailer  will  be  pi'oceeded 
against  if  found  to  be  inducing  allowances 
that  have  little  or  no  relationship  to  the 
cost  of  the  advertising. 

Break  for  small  stores 

Under  Guide  7  (Proportionally  equal 
terms),  the  FTC  has  included  a  rule  that 
a  seller  should  not  offer  to  pay  a  straight 
line  rate  for  advertising  if  such  payment 
results  in  a  discrimination  between  com¬ 
peting  customers,  and  in  addition  a  seller 
should  not  refuse  to  participate  in  the  cost 
of  ads  that  feature  prices  other  than  the 
seller’s  suggested  prices. 

The  FTC  said  the  straight  line  rate 
method  of  payment  was  acceptable  only  if 
an  alternative  was  given  to  small  re¬ 
tailers  who  pay  more  than  the  large  com¬ 
peting  retailers  per  line  for  advertising, 
so  as  to  “enable  small  retailers  to  obtain 
the  same  percent  of  the  cost  of  advertis¬ 
ing  as  large  retailers.” 

The  FTC  gave  the  following  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  where  the  stiaight  line  rate  is  ac¬ 
ceptable:  “A  manufacturer’s  sti'aight  line 
rate  of  payment  of  $1  per  line  is  based  on 
50  percent  of  tbe  newspaper’s  lowest  con¬ 
tract  rate  of  $2  per  line.  The  manufactur¬ 
er  should  offer  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  cost  of  the  smaller 
retailers  who  established  by  invoice  or  oth¬ 
erwise  that  they  paid  more  than  the 
lowest  contract  rate  of  $2  per  line  for 
advertising.” 

In  another  ruling,  contained  in  a  foot¬ 
note  to  an  example  in  Guide  9,  the  FTC 
said  manufacturers  should  offer  to  pay 
the  “same  percent  of  the  cost  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  for  all  competing  custom¬ 
er’s  choice,  or  at  least  in  those  newspa¬ 
pers  that  meet  the  requirements  for  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  privileges.” 

The  FTC  said  promotional  plans  that 
offer  to  pay  'J5'7r  of  the  cost  of  advertising 
in  daily  newspapers  and  only  50%  of  the 
cost  in  other  newspapers  “may  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  small  retailers.” 

Finally,  under  Guide  15  (Third  party 
liability  for  double  billing),  newspapers 
are  required  to  state  on  invoices  to  re¬ 
tailers  the  “amount  or  approximate 
amount  of  the  rebate,  if  known,  and  if  not 
known,  the  amount  of  rebate  the  retailer 
could  reasonably  anticipate.” 


cations.  He  also  writes  a  genealogy 
column  for  the  Syracuse  Herald- American 
and  is  executive  director  of  the  Empire 
State  School  Press  Association. 

Jury  names  a  ‘problem' 


Successes  as  well  as  failures 

“He  should  also  keep  in  touch  with  con¬ 
ference  members  on  guidelines  successes 
and  make  sure  that  these  are  brought  to 
their  attention,  as  well  as  failures.” 

The  office  is  charged  also  with  keeping 
records  on  violations  and  their  disposition. 

In  addition  to  administration  of  the 
code,  Wright  will  work  on  the  educational 
aspects  of  the  Conference;  namely, 
preparing  material  for  publications,  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  guidelines  by  media  and 
law  representatives,  development  of  fair 
trial-free  press  curricula  in  law  and  jour¬ 
nalism  schools,  and  spreading  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  guidelines  in  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  director  is  instructed  to  “inci'ease 
the  public  undeistanding  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  justice  and  law  and  the  philosophy 
of  free  speech,  as  well  as  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  the  administration  of  justice.” 


Employment  practices  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  have  been  ordered  investigated 
on  a  complaint  that  the  newspaper  is  un¬ 
fair  in  employing  women  and  minority 
members.  The  state  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  ordered  the  inquiry 
after  hearing  complaints  that  the  Times 
has  no  women  or  non-white  editors,  that 
women  reporters  are  relegated  to  the 
women’s  section  and  that  few  minorities 
work  in  the  editorial  department. 


Several  cases  involving  complaints  of 
guideline  violations  have  been  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Conference.  Also  there  is  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  keeping  secret  any  communica¬ 
tions  from  judges  to  media  requesting  the 
withholding  of  information  during  trials. 

A  topic  on  the  agenda  for  the  next 
Conference  meeting,  September  20,  is  the 
publication  of  jurors’  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses.  Wright  said  there  have  been 
“several  problems”  in  this  field  lately  and 
the  Conference  members  will  consider 
them. 

In  accordance  with  the  job  description 
for  executive  director,  Wrigbt  is  charged 
with  trying  to  persuade  media  men  and 
law  men  to  observe  the  fair  trial-free 
press  guidelines  which  were  adopted  about 
three  years  ago.  It  is  a  voluntary  system. 

Wright  will  bring  complaints  or  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  state  conference  only  as  a  last 
resort.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  “watch  the 
media  for  violations  on  either  side — by 
law  or  by  media.” 

“When  he  spots  one,”  the  instructions 
state,  “or  if  an  issue  is  brought  to  his 
attention,  he  should  make  the  first  effort 
to  find  out  if  the  violation  was  accidental 
or  deliberate,  and  then  make  the  first 
effort  to  explain  why  there  should  not  be  a 
repetition. 


Job  policies  probed 
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Small  town  in  Texas  joins 
list  without  rival  dailies 


By  David  Sloan 

When  the  Mount  Pleasant  (Tex.)  Daily 
Tribune  bought  the  Daily  Times  and 
Times  Review  (August  1)  it  ended  news¬ 
paper  competition  in  the  smallest  U.S. 
town  with  two  five-issues-a-week  papers. 

The  daily  competition  in  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant,  population  8,654,  had  existed  since 
1969,  when  the  Tribune  changed  from 
semi-weekly  to  daily  publication. 

Next  to  Mount  Pleasant,  the  smallest 
town  with  competing  five-day  papers  was 
Sunbury,  Pa.,  population  13,025,  until  re¬ 
cently  when  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
Gazette  gave  up  competing  with  the 
Item. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  Daily  Times  was 
the  offspring  of  a  weekly,  the  Journal, 
which  began  Saturday  publication  in  1907. 
The  Journal  became  the  first  daily  pub¬ 
lished  in  Mount  Pleasant  in  1921,  when  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Hustler  and  its 
publishing  schedule  changed  to  Monday- 
through-Saturday  afternoons. 

In  1924  the  owner  of  the  weekly  Times 
Review  purchased  the  Hustler  and 
changed  its  name  to  Daily  Times. 

The  late  G.  W.  Cross  and  his  brother, 
Hugh  Cross,  operated  the  Times  papers 
until  1957,  when  both  were  purchased  by 
W.  N.  Furey. 

In  1936  the  News,  forerunner  of  today’s 
Tribune,  began  publication  on  a  Monday- 
through-Saturday  afternoon  schedule  in 
competition  with  the  Times.  In  1939  C.  E. 
Palmer,  uncle  of  the  Tribune’s  present 
owner,  and  some  associates  from  Texar¬ 
kana  purchased  the  News  and  continued  it 
as  a  daily  only  until  1941.  For  five-and- 
one-half  years  it  and  the  Times  made 
Mount  Pleasant,  then  with  a  population  of 
4,528,  the  smallest  town  in  the  U.S.  with 
competing  dailies. 

After  the  Daily  News  ceased,  J.  Frank 
Palmer  began  publishing  a  weekly,  the 
Titus  County  Tribune.  It  was  edited  by 
Palmer’s  son,  Robert  Palmer,  owner  of 
today’s  Mount  Pleasant  papers,  and  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  weekly  until  1965,  when  it 
began  semi-weekly  publication  and 
changed  its  printing  to  offset.  In  1967 
Robert  Palmer  assumed  the  job  of  pub¬ 
lishing,  in  addition  to  editing,  the  paper. 

Then,  in  1969,  Palmer  began  a  five-day 
publication  schedule.  Recently  the  Tribune 
had  surpassed  the  Times  in  circulation. 
Each  had  a  circulation  of  less  than  4,000. 

Furey,  whose  family  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  Texas  since  1869, 
said  he  is  retiring  after  43  years  on  the 
advice  of  his  physician. 

Palmer  said  elimination  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Times  will  have  no  effect  on 
news  coverage  by  the  Tribune. 

“I  try  to  put  out  the  best  newspaper  I 
can  no  matter  what  the  competitive  situa¬ 
tion.  I  try  not  to  let  the  competition  affect 
my  decisions,”  he  said.  “The  basic  thing  is 
you  have  to  pay  for  what  you  do.  If 


newspapers  are  affected  in  their  news 
coverage  by  competition,  then  they’re 
shortsighted.  They’re  not  doing  the  best 
job  they  can  at  all  times.  I  intend  to  put 
out  the  best  newspaper  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances  are.” 

Palmer  has  combined  the  publications 
and  will  operate  them  under  the  name  of 
the  Daily  Tribune  as  an  afternoon  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Tribune  is  printed  in  an  offset 
plant  owned  by  the  Tribune  and  area 
newspapers.  The  Times  and  Times  Re¬ 
view  had  been  printed  offset  under  an 
agreement  with  a  newspaper  in  another 
area  town. 

• 

Loves  Park,  Illiiiois, 
gets  five-day  paper 

The  Post,  a  tri-weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  the  Loves  Park-North  Park  area  in 
Illinois,  stepped  up  to  five-day  publication 
with  its  August  1  issue  and  changed  to 
afternoon,  Tuesday-through-Saturday.  It 
had  been  published  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday  mornings. 

Publisher  John  Wingle  said  the  Post,  a 
tabloid,  has  added  AP  news  service  but 
emphasis  will  continue  to  be  on  communi¬ 
ty  news  with  W.  L.  Cristofferson  as  edi¬ 
tor.  The  Post  made  its  debut  as  a  w'eekly 
June  12,  1947,  about  six  weeks  after  res¬ 
idents  of  the  area  voted  to  incorporate  as 
a  city.  Originally  a  free  paper  it  has 
changed  to  paid  subscriptions. 

Post  Publishers  Inc.,  which  owns  the 
newspaper  and  a  commercial  printing 
plant,  is  owned  by  John  Wingle,  his  wife, 
Elvira;  his  daughter,  Mary,  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Donald  King. 


FRATERNAL — Publisher  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  left, 
and  Guy  Ryan,  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
officiate  at  the  dedication  of  three  new  confer¬ 
ence  rooms  in  the  Phoenix  Newspapers'  building. 
The  rooms  are  designated  Sigma,  Delta  and  Chi. 


Akerson  sees 
WHDH  earning 
‘modest  profit’ 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  has  approved  the  resignation  of 
Harold  E.  Clancy  as  president  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  WHDH  Corporation,  successor 
to  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

George  E.  Akerson,  former  president  of 
the  Herald-Traveler,  has  resumed  office 
as  chairman,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  WHDH  Corporation,  whose 
principal  assets  are  an  AM  and  an  FM 
radio  station  in  Boston,  cash  generated 
from  the  sale  of  the  Herald-Traveler  to 
the  Hearst  Corporation,  land  and  facili¬ 
ties  used  by  WHDH  television  station  be¬ 
fore  the  company  lost  its  license,  and  $1.9 
million  repaid  by  Entron  Inc.  on  loans. 

Akerson  said  in  a  statement  to  stock¬ 
holders  that  WHDH  has  working  capital 
of  more  than  $10  million  and  will  shortly 
operate  at  a  modest  profit. 

Approximately  $4  million  of  the  $8,640,- 
000  received  for  the  Herald-Traveler  in 
June  has  been  paid  in  severance  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  newspaper’s  employes  and  less 
than  $1  million  more  is  earmarked  for 
additional  payments.  WHDH  is  obligated 
to  pay  Clancy  $7,500  a  month  for  22 
months,  plus  $3,147  and  accrued  vacation 
pay  of  $7,500. 

Akerson’s  salary  will  be  $90,000  a  year 
until  August  1,  1973,  when  he  will  go  on  a 
part-time  basis  at  $45,000  a  year.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  1974  he  will  be  entitled  to 
severance  pay  of  $180,000,  plus  $3,750  per 
month  for  the  14%  months  he  has  worked 
part-time. 

WHDH  stockholders  were  advised  that 
United  Press  International  Inc.  has  a 
claim  against  the  Herald-Traveler  and 
WHDH  corporations  for  $495,628  for  al¬ 
leged  breach  of  contract  for  news  and 
picture  services.  Also  outstanding  are  sev¬ 
en  libel  suits  in  which  damage  claims 
amount  to  $5,850,000. 

The  WHDH  board  of  directors  has  been 
expanded  to  nine  members  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Frederick  C.  Dumaine,  president 
of  Amoskeag  Corporation;  J.  Barry  Mor- 
risey,  an  attorney  who  represents  the  94,- 
640  shares  owned  by  Henry  Garfinkle  of 
New  York;  and  John  Ruan,  of  Des 
Moines,  owner  of  33,059  shares. 

Other  dii'ectors  are  George  E.  Akerson, 
George  R.  Brown,  Richard  P.  Chapman, 
John  M.  Hall,  William  B.  McGrath  and 
Kenelm  W.  Winslow. 


Pa.  weeklies  merged 

The  Carbondale  (Pa.)  Miner  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Olyphant  Gazette  from  Gerard 
Barrett.  Beginning  August  3  the  two 
weeklies  were  combined  under  the  name 
of  the  Miner  with  a  circulation  of  8,431. 
The  goal  for  the  full-size  weekly,  printed 
offset,  is  10,000  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
managing  editor  Jerry  Palko  said.  The 
Miner  began  in  October  1970;  the  Gazette 
was  established  in  1887. 
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Adman  seeks  editorial  support 
in  fighting  state  ad  controls 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Insurance  companies  and  state  insur¬ 
ance  departments  are  locked  in  a  battle 
that  is  endangering  a  $100  million  ex¬ 
penditure  for  newspaper  advertising,  pro¬ 
jected  for  1973. 

Since  the  advent  of  mass-marketing 
health  and  accident  insurance  advertis¬ 
ing,  much  of  it  has  appeared  in  the  form 
of  newspaper  inserts  or  “stuffed”  material 
in  newspapers.  There  also  has  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  ROP  full-page  and 
half-page  adveitisements  in  addition. 

Recuri'ing  attacks  by  various  state  in¬ 
surance  officials  on  these  types  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  threatening  the  huge  volume  of 
advertising  that  was  estimated  to  have 
brought  newspapers  $75  million  in  1971 
and  nearly  $100  million  this  year. 

Joseph  Furth,  vicepresident  of  Kelly- 
Ketting-Furth  Inc.,  Chicago,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  that  handles  health  and  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  advertising  for  four  large 
companies,  has  vaulted  into  the  thick  of 
the  fight  and  he  contends  that  newspapers 
should  join  him  and  the  affected  compan¬ 
ies. 

He  claims  that  mass-marketed  supple¬ 
mentary  individual  health  and  accident 
policy  merchandising  is  being  suppressed. 
Should  it  be  allowed  to  spread  United 
States  newspapers  will  lose  the  big  stake 
they  have  in  this  type  of  mass  marketing. 

Every  newspaper  publisher,  Furth  be¬ 
lieves,  should  be  seriously  concerned  with 
two  questions: 

1)  Should  mass-marketed  supplemen¬ 
tary  individual  health  and  accident  poli¬ 
cies  be  suppressed? 

2)  Should  state  insurance  officials  sup¬ 
press  the  mass  merchandising  of  these 
policies  that  are  sold  via  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements? 

One  side  of  story 

Furth  said  many  newspapers  have  been 
running  stories,  issued  to  the  press  by 
various  departments  of  insurance,  or  by 
lobbies  opposed  to  mail  order  merchandis¬ 
ing.  These  stories  tell  only  one  side  of  the 
story,  according  to  Furth,  who  adds  that 
part  of  the  other  side  is: 

There  are  special  interests  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  mail  order  aspect  of  the 
health  protection  race,  particularly  the 
powerful  agent  associations,  who,  Furth 
said,  look  upon  direct  sales  as  a  threat  to 
their  business. 

There  also  are  some  companies,  who 
sell  through  agents  only,  and  who  have 
not  entered  the  field  of  mass  merchandis¬ 
ing  via  mail  order  sales.  Many  of  these,  in 
Furth’s  view,  have  considerable  influence 
with  state  officials,  who,  in  turn,  would 
like  to  see  mass  marketed  insurance  ad¬ 
vertising  suppressed,  and  its  competition 
crippled. 

Furth  pointed  to  a  newspaper,  the  San¬ 
ta  Ana  (Calif.)  Register,  which  published 
an  editorial  questioning  the  “mis- 


authority”  of  the  California  Insui’ance 
Commission. 

The  Register  stated  that  the  California 
insurance  commissioner  is  “trying  to  en¬ 
force  prior  restraint”  upon  publication  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  it  viewed  this 
move  as  an  abridgement  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  press. 

The  editorial  added  that  the  commis¬ 
sioner  is  “to  require  insurance  companies 
to  clear  their  advertising  with  his  office 
before  the  ads  appear  in  the  paper.  He 
has  even  asked  newspapers  to  refuse  to 
accept  insurance  company  ads  until  the 
insurers  can  show  that  they  do  have  ap¬ 
proval  from  his  department.” 

Furth  said  he  believes  the  time  has 
come  for  newspapers  to  call  publicly  for 
federal,  rather  than  state,  regulation.  It  is 
his  contention  that  mass-marketing  of  in¬ 
surance  of  this  type  is  more  interstate 
than  intrastate,  in  nature. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
have  the  power  of  regulation  as  intended 
by  Act  of  ’  Congress,  the  McCarron- 
Ferguson  Act,  which  has  virtually  been 
made  inoperative  by  state  action,  he  said. 

“Facts”  for  publishers 

Furth  has  produced  what  he  calls  a 
“Fact  sheet”  which  he  said  should  enable 
publishers  to  study  and  analyze  the  “inac¬ 
curacies,  accusations  and  innuendoes, 
which  reach  news  media  and  aimed  at 
winning  over  publishers’  ‘support’  of  prop¬ 
aganda  which  in  fact  is  contrary  to  the 
newspaper  interests.” 

Furth  said  that  states  now  ordering 
“prior  approval”  of  advertising  copy  are: 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Califoniia,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Georgia  and  Kentucky. 

Insurance  companies  doing  mail  order 
business  include: 

United  Fire  Insurance,  Iowa  State 
Travelers  Mutual,  Bankers  Life  &  Casu¬ 
alty,  Commercial  Travelers,  Continental 
Casualty  (CN),  National  Ben  Franklin, 
Old  American  Insui-ance  Company, 
Beneficial  Insurance,  National  Liberty 
Life,  Union  Fidelity.  The  oldest  of  these 
firms  is  United  Fire,  established  in  1852, 
and  the  newest  is  Union  Fidelity,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1958. 

Furth  said  the  most  impressive  “flag” 
that  many  state  insurance  departments 
wave  is:  “These  policies,  for  the  first  two 
years,  don’t  cover  pre-existing  physical 
conditions  and  this  clause  is  invoked  to 
reject  many  policyholders’  claims.” 

This  creates,  in  Furth’s  view,  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  is  something  “shady” 
about  mail  order  policies.  He  says  the  fact 
is  that,  rather  than  being  a  detriment,  or 
a  “small-type”  hook  to  exclude  payment  of 
claims,  this  feature  is  actually  a  decidedly 
important  benefit  to  the  public. 

Conversely,  Furth  said,  the  mass- 
marketed  supplemental  policy  accepts 
many  people  who  are  otherwise  rejected 
by  other  types  of  coverage. 


Some  state  insurance  departments 
claim,  according  to  Furth,  that  mass- 
marketed  policy  advertising  is  so  grossly 
misrepresented  as  to  force  them  to  issue 
directives  and  regulations  of  prior  appro¬ 
val  and  prior  restraint. 

Approval  of  ad  copy 

One  midwest  commissioner  has  issued  a 
directive  requiring  approval  of  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  with  the  following  excerpted  con¬ 
clusion: 

“.  .  .  You  may  submit  a  specimen  copy 
to  this  division  for  review.  A  45-day  lead 
time  should  be  allowed.  You  are  asked  to 
attach  etc.,  etc.  However,  the  lack  of  a 
reply  will  not  constitute  in  any  way  .  .  . 
approval  of  the  advertising  submitted.” 

Furth’s  position,  he  says,  is  the  same  as 
the  Santa  Ana  Register’s:  He  questions 
the  constitutionality  of  various  edicts  by 
insurance  commissioners. 

Furth  also  alleges  that  promulgation  of 
state  curtailment  of  mail  order  sales  in¬ 
fringes  upon  power  that  has  been  granted 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under 
Congressional  Act. 

State  regulation  has  become  impractical 
and  tangled  with  contradictions  between 
the  states,  Furth  continued,  and  he  be¬ 
lieves  newspapers  should  sponsor  a  call 
for  federal  regulation  of  mail  order  insur¬ 
ance. 

He  points  out  that  a  Chicago  newspa¬ 
per,  for  example,  crosses  into  foreign  ar¬ 
eas  of  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  all 
of  which  have  established  individual 
rules.  A  District  of  Columbia  newspaper 
circulates  heavily  in  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land,  each  of  which  may  condemn  some 
element  which  the  other  states  may  insist 
upon.  So  it  is  with  Philadelphia  circula¬ 
tion,  which  enters  the  state  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  where  requirements  for  advertis¬ 
ing  are  in  conflict. 

• 


Publishers  of  44  daily  newspapers  in 
South  Vietnam  will  be  required  to  post 
nearly  $2  million  in  indemnity  bonds  un¬ 
der  a  decree  issued  by  President  Nguyen 
Ban  Thieu  this  week. 

The  order,  authorized  by  the  National 
Assembly’s  emergency  measures,  calls  for 
a  deposit  of  $47,000  by  each  paper  to 
guarantee  payment  of  fines  for  violations 
of  the  strict  but  vague  press  code.  It  was 
generally  believed  to  be  an  attempt  by  the 
Thieu  government  to  eradicate  much  of 
the  press  criticism  levelled  against  it. 

Many  of  the  papers  in  Saigon — 29  in 
Vietnamese,  14  in  Chinese,  2  in  English 
and  1  in  French — will  be  unable  to  stay  in 
business.  Only  five  support  Thieu  and  the 
rest  have  been  subjected  to  numerous  fines 
or  confiscations. 

Government  spokesmen  said  the  de¬ 
posits  would  be  treated  just  like  bank 
accounts,  bearing  interest. 

Several  of  the  “storefront”  publishers 
said  they  would  go  out  of  business. 


Thieu  government 
exacts  indemnity 
from  newspapers 
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— Pe+er  Schenck, 
Corvallis  Gazette  Times 


■Ron  Pettichord,  Newberg  Graphic 


THE  OREGON  PAPERS 


And  their  photographers  found  a  wealth  of  varied 
subjects  for  the  1972  Oregon  Newspapers  Publishers 
Association  "best  photograph"  competitions.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  winners,  daily  and  weekly. 


— Joe  Matheson, 


Eugene  Register-Guard 
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— Johnson  F.  Kutch,  Coos  Bay  Empire  Builder 


Ad-ventures 


Call  BAIC.  The  standard  reply,  “I’ll 
call  back  when  I  get  the  information,” 
usually  meant  days,  weeks,  or  sometimes 
never  for  retailers  stuck  with  a  thorny 
newspaper  advertising  problem  (rates,  in¬ 
serts,  zoned  editions,  color,  etc).  Hopeful¬ 
ly,  by  mid-October  that  will  be  changed 
and  the  word  “back”  will  refer  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  Information  Cen¬ 
ter  (BAIC).  By  that  time  the  computer¬ 
ized  center  will  be  in  operation  and  re¬ 
tailers  will  be  able  to  get  quick  answers  to 
questions  about  newspaper  advertising. 
That’s  what  Jim  Hollis  had  in  mind  after 
coming  over  from  K-Mart  in  December 
1971  as  head  of  the  Bureau’s  mass  mer¬ 
chandising  sales  department.  Question¬ 
naires  wei-e  sent  this  w'eek  to  every  daily 
newspaper  and  Hollis  hopes  that  mention 
of  the  info  center  here  will  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  publishers  and  ad  directors  to 
complete  and  i-eturn  the  6-page  form 
soon.  “VVe  would  like  to  have  all  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  in  by  August  24,”  Hollis  said. 

The  information  requested  on  the  form 
was  carefully  selected  and  reviewed  by 
five  retail  ad  directors  (Ed  Kreitz,  K- 
Mart;  Ed  Hunt,  Woolworth;  Richard  Shu¬ 
man,  Bradlee’s;  Glen  Hendricks,  Turn- 
style;  and  Norm  McMillian,  Target)  as 
“must”  data  for  planning  advertising 
strategy  and  in  selecting  sites  for  stores. 
Most  of  the  information  is  available  now 
on  ABC  reports  and  in  trade  directories, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  all  been 
pulled  together  and  stored  in  a  computer 
for  fast  retrieval  when  needed,  Hollis  said. 

Hollis  said  the  program  was  designed 
with  the  discount  store  chains  in  mind, 
but  he  said  the  information  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  all  advertisers  and  newspapers. 
“In  fact,  Christo  Jackson,  our  man  in 
charge  of  Sears,  Penney’s,  and  Ward,  has 
informed  me  that  the  information  will  be 
very  useful  for  their  purposes,  too,”  Hol¬ 
lis  said.  On  a  day-to-day  basis,  Hollis  will 
use  a  leased  portable  data  terminal  to 
retrieve  information  from  the  computer. 
He  plans  to  carry  the  40-pound  device  on 
sales  trips  to  provide  instant  access  to 
information.  He  said  “We  will  be  able  to 
show  retailers  various  combinations  and 
cost  comparisons  that  took  days  or  even 
weeks  for  them  to  compile.” 


Novelties.  It  was  3  p.m.  and  past  the 
deadline  when  Donald  W.  White,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  advertising  director  of  the  Bris¬ 
tol  (Va.-Tenn.)  Herald  Courier  and  Vir- 
ghiia-Tennesseav^  got  a  phone  call  from  a 
man  in  Kingsport,  Tenn.  (about  20  miles 
from  Bristol).  The  voice  on  the  other  end 
said,  “I  want  to  run  a  full  page  ad  in 
your  newspaper  in  the  morning.”  White 
tried  to  explain  to  the  caller  that  it  was 
too  late  and  that  the  Thursday  morning 
paper  was  already  laid  out.  “But  I’m  the 
proud  father  of  a  new  baby  boy  and  I 
want  to  buy  a  page  in  your  Thursday 
paper,”  the  man  replied.  Because  it  was 
such  an  unusual  request.  White  decided  to 
accept  the  ad.  In  order  to  get  it  in  the 
morning  paper,  the  open  local  page  in 
Section  B  was  killed  and  the  proud  papa 
rushed  over  from  Kingsport,  arriving  at 
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By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


4:30  at  the  paper  where  he  w’as  helped 
with  creating  the  all-type  ad  that  cost 
$524.60  at  the  $3.05  per  column  inch  open 
rate.  The  ad  announced  the  birth  of  his 
son  and  thanked  his  wife  for  making  it  all 
possible.  It  was  signed:  “Your  devoted 
husband  Bill  Baker.”  .  .  .  From  birth  ads 
to  weddings.  Instead  of  selling  just  one 
page  of  bridal  advertising,  group  pages 
and  all  the  other  customary  ways  with 
little  success,  the  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal  decided  this  year  in  March  to 
offer  a  package  consisting  of  six  bridal 
sections,  tabloid  size,  to  be  published  once 
a  month  on  Sundays  from  April  through 
September.  The  twist  was — customers  had 
to  purchase  the  entire  six-edition  package 
in  order  to  participate  in  the  special 
bridal  sections.  Arnold  A.  DeLuca,  gener¬ 
al  manager  and  developer  of  the  new 
format,  said  “over  85%  of  the  ad  copy  sold 
into  the  section  appeared  in  all  editions 
without  copy  change  and  almost  all  of  the 
advertising  was  plus  linage  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal.” 

*  *  * 

Dear  Addy.  Seems  like  everywhere  I  go 
these  days  I  hear  people  complaining 
about  how  expensive  advertising  is.  I 
can’t  stand  it  any  longer.  What  should  I 
tell  them?  Signed:  Cost  Conscious. 

Dear  Cost  Conscious:  It  is  true  that  it 
is  costing  more  to  advertise  today  than  it 
did  a  few  years  ago.  But,  according  to  a 
study  made  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son’s  media 
department,  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
look.  Ayer  traced  the  five-year  trend  of  a 
few  business  and  economic  indicators  and 
related  them  to  the  cost  of  delivering  an 
advertising  message.  These  figures  were 
taken  from  the  1971  Statistical  Abstract: 


1965 

1970 

Increase 

Wholesale  Price  Indexes 
(1967  =  100.0) 

All  Commodities 

96.6 

110.4 

14.3 

Industrial  Commodities 
Labor  Costs 

96.4 

110.0 

14.1 

(weekly  earnings) 
Advertisinor  Costs 

$95.06 

$120.16 

26.4 

(CPM  circulation/ 
delivery) 

10.2* 

Newspapers 

$  3.15 

$  3.55 

12.7 

MaRazines 

4.30 

4.51 

4.9 

Trade/Industrial 

17.39 

19.96 

14.8 

Television-Network 

4.10 

4.63 

10.5 

•  Weiifhted  index — Based  on  the  way  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  invested  their  doilars  in  these  four  media. 


The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  While 
ad  costs  have  increased  (and  while  they 
may  seem  significant  increases  in  dollar 
amounts)  they  have  not  increased  as 
much  as  other  costs.  All  things  consid¬ 
ered,  advertising  is  an  economical  buy.  If 
that  doesn’t  convince  them,  tell  ’em  they 
can  deliver  a  jumbo  (1500-line)  message 
to  35  men  or  women  readers  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  local  telephone  call  using 
newspapers.  How’s  that  for  cost  effici¬ 
ency? 

• 

Biz  editor  in  biz 

Paul  V.  Swinehart  has  resigned  as  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen- 
Journal  to  establish  a  new  fiim  for  public 
relations,  real  estate  sales  and  develop¬ 
ment.  He  worked  for  the  newspaper  for 
19  years. 

EDIT( 


Zoned  preprint  plan 
is  reducing  costs 

Advertisers  who  distribute  preprinted 
supplements  on  weekdays  through  the 
Courier- Journal  and  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  are  now  able  to  select  any  zip  code 
zones,  eliminating  duplication  when  a  sup¬ 
plement  is  inserted  in  both  newspapers. 

The  new  procedui-e  has  saved  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  approximately  27  percent,  includ¬ 
ing  printing  cost  and  the  distribution  cost 
charged  by  the  newspapers. 

The  number  of  preprinted  supplements 
scheduled  for  the  rest  of  the  year  has 
more  than  doubled,  according  to  Maurice 
J.  Buchart,  advertising  director. 

Buchart  said  advertisers  had  been  turn¬ 
ing  to  other  methods  of  delivery  of  adver¬ 
tising  supplements. 

The  newspapers  can  handle  only  one 
zoned  delivery  per  day  now,  but  w'ill  be 
able  to  handle  multiple  and  different 
zoned  deliveries  on  the  same  day  after 
October  1.  Multiple  preprints  delivered  in 
the  same  zone  are  inserted  in  a  kraft 
paper  jacket. 

Carriers  are  paid  %  of  a  cent  for  each 
preprint  delivered.  On  days  when  more 
than  one  preprint  is  delivered  in  a  kraft 
jacket,  they  are  paid  one  cent  per  deliv¬ 
ery. 

The  supplements  are  delivered  to  carri¬ 
ers  with  the  newspaper  in  labeled  bun¬ 
dles.  The  carrier  inserts  the  preprint  as 
he  delivers  his  route. 

• 

Mail  box  hooks 
not  for  ad  bags, 

U.S.  court  rules 

Rockville  Reminder  Inc.,  an  advertising 
publication  in  business  for  22  years  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  lost  its  suit  against  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  ban  on  hooking  plastic 
bags  containing  advertising  circulars  on 
rural  mail  boxes. 

Judge  T.  Emmet  Clairie  in  U.S.  District 
Court  rejected  the  damage  suit  and  de¬ 
clined  to  issue  an  injunction. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Henry  Cohn 
said  the  case  w^as  “very  significant”  for 
the  Postal  Service. 

The  judge  denied  any  claims  on  the 
part  of  the  mailbox  customers  because,  he 
said,  they  could  receive  the  publication 
through  the  regular  mail,  rather  than  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  Reminder’s  independent  de¬ 
liveries  to  the  mail  box  hooks. 

Postal  officials,  the  court  opinion  contin¬ 
ued,  do  not  object  to  hooks  attached  to  the 
mail  box  post  or  to  the  independent  deliv¬ 
ery  of  newspapers  in  mail  boxes  on  non¬ 
postal  days. 

Factory  news  in  ad 

The  Steel  Bar  Division  of  Coppei*weld 
Steel  Company  has  begun  the  employe- 
community  communications  program  that 
involves  a  full  page  ad  in  the  Warren  (O.) 
Tribune  Chronicle  every  other  month. 
Reprints  of  the  page,  which  contains  com¬ 
pany  news,  are  disseminated  to  employes, 
customers  and  others.  The  program  was 
worked  out  by  the  company’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,  Dix  &  Eaton  Inc. 
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AFTER  ‘30’ 


At  the  Washington  Daily  News 


No  plagiarism,  merely  larceny 
By  Alfred  Friendly 

By  6:30  a.m.,  when  I  got  to  work, 
Harold  Phillips,  who  had  come  in  half  an 
hour  earlier,  would  have  clipped  the  obit¬ 
uaries  from  the  Herald  and  the  Post  for 
me  to  rewrite.  On  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  35  years  ago,  we  did  not  consider 
this  plagiarism,  merely  larceny. 

“Grim  harvest,”  Phillips  would  say  as 
he  tossed  the  sheaf  of  clippings  to  me. 
“He  was  a  Baptist  and  a  Mason.”  We 
tended  to  end  most  of  the  obits  with  that 
line  and  Phillips’  incantation  of  it  each 
moi-ning  was  by  way  of  a  bitter-sweet 
mocking  of  ourselves  and  our  paper.  In 
view  of  our  resources,  or  the  lack  of 
them,  when  it  came  to  publishing  obi¬ 
tuaries  it  was  a  case — as  the  recently 
defunct  Judge  Magazine  put  it — of  atit 
Scissors  aut  Nullus. 

*  *  * 

THE  city  room  personnel  constituted  a 
cultural  symposium,  I  submit,  unrivalled 
elsewhere  in  town  back  in  the  mid-30’s. 
The  reporters  were  a  cultivated  bunch, 
with  a  Rhodes  Scholar  here  and  there,  the 
city  editor  a  devotee  of  German  litera¬ 
ture,  the  managing  editor  an  almost- 
concert  pianist,  one  reporter  an  oratorio 
soloist,  several  others  invariable  atten¬ 
dants  at  the  Library  of  Congress  concerts 
and  even  a  copy-boy  who  transcribed 
woodwind  quintets. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  some  tempering 
of  this  heavy  weight  of  Kultur:  the  news 
editor  wore  screaming  red  shirts, 
screamed  himself,  and  saw  to  it  that  his 
desk  w'as  surrounded  at  least  twice  a 
week  by  gorgeous  broads.  He  had  seen  a 
performance  of  “The  Front  Page”  and 
never  got  over  it.  Also  we  had  Muscle,  a 
chunky  little  Irishman  who  bossed  the 
copy-boys  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  never 
on  the  Scripps-Howard  payrolls.  He  made 
his  living  by  taking  bets  from  the  printers 
on  the  horses  and  the  numbers  on  credit,  a 
process  that  is  known — I  have  never  un¬ 
derstood  and  cannot  explain  the  meta¬ 
phor — as  taking  bets  on  the  muscle.  He 
was  not  notably  a  man  of  deep  culture. 

We  also  had  Robert  Ruark,  who  came  as 
a  copy-boy.  The  sports  editor.  Rocky 
Riley,  took  a  fancy  to  him,  made  him  a 
sports  reporter  and  in  later  years  claimed 
he  was  the  first  to  get  Ruark,  fresh  from 
the  Carolinas,  into  a  pair  of  shoes.  That 
was  something  of  an  exaggeration  but 
justifiable  on  Riley’s  part  since  Ruark,  on 
his  march  to  eminence,  was  known  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  a  bit  himself.  For  instance,  when 
he  Avas  hard  pressed  for  material  for  his 
daily  column,  which  was  often,  he  was 
given  to  doing  a  piece  about  the  copy-boy 
on  the  News  who  drove  to  work  in  his 
Cadillac.  The  truth  was  that  it  was  not  a 
Cadillac  but  a  La  Salle,  and  anyway  it 
was  not  mine  but  my  mother’s. 

*  *  * 

It  was  on  the  News — and  nowhere  else 


It  must  have  been  a  great  place  to 
work — the  Washington  Daily  News,  in 
its  50  years  of  existence.  Now  only  part 
of  a  name,  the  Evening  Star  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News,  since  July  13,  the 
Scripps-Howard  tabloid  is  the  subject  of 
many  nostalgic  pieces  by  its  former  staff¬ 
ers.  Herewith  are  excerpts  from  two  of 
them— one  by  ALFRED  FRIENDLY,  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  who  is  retired  (he  began  his 
career  as  a  copy  boy  and  cub  on  the 
News),  the  other  by  TO.M  KELLY,  a 
News  reporter,  assistant  city  editor.  White 
House  correspondent  and  columnist  from 
1953  to  1955.  Their  full  essays  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Post. 

♦  *  * 

except  in  the  movies — that  I  heard  that 
thrilling  cry:  “Stop  the  presses!”  John 

O’Rourke,  the  managing  editor,  bellowed 

it  out  the  morning  of  Jan.  1,  1937.  The 
first  edition  had  come  up  with  the  mast¬ 
head  still  reading  1936. 

*  *  * 

Sometimes  the  News’  reporting  strayed 
from  the  factual  bone.  There  was,  for 
example,  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
mid-’30’s  when  a  skeleton  staff  had  to 
hang  around  for  the  Laurel  race  results 
and  get  them  into  print,  in  order  that 
investors  could  calculate  from  the  pari¬ 
mutuel  payoffs  what  the  daily  number  was 
(this  W'as  one  of  the  paper’s  public  ser¬ 
vices  of  which  the  editor,  Low’ell  Mellett, 
was  kept  unaware  or  he  would  have  ended 
it).  The  conversation  around  the  rim  was 
desultory  and  one  thing,  or  one  drink,  led 
to  another,  and  somehow'  someone  mused 
on  how  difficult  it  w'ould  be  to  prove  that 
a  wild  predatory  animal  w'as  not  prowling 
the  Washington  suburbs. 

Perhaps,  it  was  agreed,  this  profound 
thought  should  be  aired;  an  insignificant 
paragraph  w'as  therefore  published  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  no  confirmation  of 
reports  that  a  cougar  w’as  roaming  Prince 
George’s  County.  By  the  middle  of  the 
next  w'eek,  cougar  tracks  had  been  found 
in  the  snow',  several  high  school  girls  had 
been  chased  by  it  and  Ernie  Pyle,  not  yet 
a  columnist  but  a  neophyte  pilot,  was 
flying  over  the  county  in  a  Piper  Cub 
trying  to  find  the  beast. 

*  *  * 

Mellett  was  the  first  editor  and  set  a 
stamp  of  sweetness  and  humanity  on  the 
operation  that  lasted  half  a  century. 
Once,  when  I  had  been  demoted  from  re¬ 
porter  to  proprietor  of  the  “9  to  4:30” 
column,  he  called  me  into  his  office  to  tell 
me  a  very  subtle  shaggy-dog  story.  He 
asked  what  I  thought  of  it  and  I  replied 
that  I  found  it  very  funny. 

“So  do  I,”  he  said,  “but  how  many  of 
our  readers  would  have  thought  it 
funny?” 

“Not  many.  I’m  afraid,”  I  answered, 

“I  guess  you’re  right,”  he  said  with  a 
sigh.  “By  the  w'ay,  I  found  your  column 
yesterday  very  funny.” 


City  room  full  of  young  hearts 
By  Tom  Kelly 

The  Washington  Daily  New's  was  a 
school  without  pomp,  a  business  without 
guile  and  a  crusader  without  a  horse. 

The  News  emerged  on  November  8, 
1921,  with  a  front  page  announcement 
that  it  w'ould  “refine  the  news  in  the  sense 
in  which  gold  is  refined  w'hen  the  dross  is 
removed.”  It  was  the  26th  Scripps-McRae 
new'spaper  and  it  cost  a  cent.  There  is  a 
picture  still  hanging  in  the  News  city 
room  that  could  make  you  cry  with  nostal¬ 
gia  for  a  w'orld  you  never  knew.  Ernie 
Pyle,  Chuck  Egan,  Lee  Miller,  Willis 
Thornton,  Paul  McRae  and  John  Gleissner 
are  sitting  around  and  inside  an  old 
horseshoe  copy  desk  in  shirt  sleeves  and 
open  vests.  Thornton,  the  city  editor,  is 
wearing  a  green  eye  shade.  Pyle  looks  like 
he’d  just  stepped  from  behind  a 
mushroom.  Miller,  the  managing  editor,  is 
grinning  like  a  triumphant  kid  who’d  just 
stolen  the  school  superintendent’s  cat. 
They  were  the  whole  staff,  the  gold  refin¬ 
ers. 

Before  they  refined  it,  they  had  to  find 
it  and  the  New's  didn’t  have  the  machin¬ 
ery  to  dig  a  big,  boring  hole  in  the  ground. 
So  it  started  panning  out  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  assumed  a  man  who  wore  his  vest 
buttoned  and  his  hat  square  was  probably 
a  fraud.  It  was  a  tone  that  must  have 
surprised  the  vested  folks  in  the  home 
office. 

The  News  looked  with  the  eyes  of  the 
small  boy  at  the  emperors  of  the  world.  It 
wrote  flip  and  sentimental.  Sometimes  it 
invented  whole  new  techniques.  When  the 
great  blizzard  collapsed  the  Knickerbocker 
Theater  one  Saturday  a  couple  of  months 
after  the  New's’  birth,  editor  Mellett  de¬ 
voted  the  entire  Monday  paper  to  cover¬ 
age  in  depth,  tragedy  brought  alive  by 
ric- 1  variety  of  detail. 

♦  4e 

The  tone  was  a  mixture  of  irreverence, 
sentiment,  occasional  fury  and  playful¬ 
ness.  It  boomed  through  the  stock  market 
crash,  the  great  Depression  and  into 
World  War  11.  During  World  War  II,  a 
time  of  acute  new'sprint  shortage  and  lim¬ 
ited  ad  space,  the  News  began  making 
money,  a  circumstance  that  more  or  less 
surprised  everyone.  It  made  the  final  leap 
when  John  O’Rourke,  a  sometimes  shrewd 
man,  sold  the  horizontal  space  between 
comic  strips  to  desperate  advertisers. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  city  room  was  full  of  young  hearts 
and  high  spirits.  It  belonged  to  the  report¬ 
ers.  Richard  Hollander,  then  the  most 
considerate  of  managing  editors  and  the 
most  gentlemanly  of  men,  announced 
firmly  one  evening  that  due  to  the  intran¬ 
sigence  of  the  typographical  union  con¬ 
tracts  expired.  The  management  of  the 
three  newspapers,  including  the  News, 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Economist  group  formating 
classified  pages  in  computer 


What  is  possibly  the  nation’s  first  com¬ 
puterized  jiape  fonnatinjj  classified  system 
has  gone  into  live  production  at  the 
Economist  Newspapers,  a  i)ublisher  of 
suburban  weeklies  with  350,000  circulation 
in  the  Chicago  area. 

In  addition  to  classification,  sorting  and 
alphabetizing,  which  production  managers 
have  becoine  used  to  in  computer  oi)ei'ated 
systems,  this  new  airangement  actually 
makc's  lu)  the  i)age  inside  the  comi)utcr 
and  tuins  out  a  jdiotosetting  tai)e  in  page 
oi’der.  Each  comimter  tai)e  is  one  complete 
justified  column,  recpiiring  page  i)aste  up 
of  only  nine  com|)lete  columns. 

The  heart  of  the  system  is  an  IHiM  ll.'lO 
romjiuti’r  aiul  three  special  Comi)ugi’ai)h- 
ic  tyjiesetting  machines.  The  tyjie.setting 
machines,  which  made  tin*  system  pos¬ 
sible,  cost  only  $10,000  each. 

The  system  is  now  handling  the  clas¬ 
sifieds  for  Economist’s  five  different  news- 
l)ai)er  groui)s  and  turning  out  about  forty 
broadsheet  classifii'd  pages  a  week.  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Economist  Xewspajiers, 
Bruce  Sagan,  said,  “The  total  number  of 
pages  handled  is  not  imi)ressive.  It  is  the 
time  in  which  they  are  handled  that  is 
im|)ressive.  We  come  out  twice  a  week  and 
so  we  are  doing  about  twenty  pages  on  a 
Tuesday  night,  and  about  twenty  pages  on 
a  Fiiday  night.” 

About  00' r  of  the  total  classified  pages 
are  handled  by  the  computer  system,  the 


rest  of  the  section  is  display  classified  set 
with  tiaditional  cold  type  and  paste  up 
techniques. 

“We  have  a  small  daily  newjiaper  prob¬ 
lem  two  nights  a  week,”  Sagan  said. 

The  system  was  designed  by  Edward 
.\lterson,  systems  manager  of  the 
Economist  Newspapers,  and  Charles 
Jones,  comjiosing  room  superintendent. 

.41tei'son,  who  is  a  former  Linotyiie  o])- 
erator,  said  that  they  began  working  on 
the  i)roblem  two  years  ago.  “It  was,”  he 
said,  “apparent  that  the  iti-oblem  could  lie 
solved  in  the  cnmiiuter.  At  that  time',  a 
number  of  peojde  had  begun  to  classify  in 
the  comi)Uter,  but  no  one  was  yet  i)age 
formating.” 

.41terson  said,  “the  Economist  newspa- 
l)er  grou])  uses  a  classified  i)age  format 
which  we  call  ‘iiyramiding.’  All  disjday 
cla.ssified  multiple  column  ads  run  at  the 
bottom  of  the  column.  The  hugest  single 
column  ad  runs  at  the  top  of  the  first 
column  of  the  classification.  The  second 
largest  single  column  ad  runs  at  the  top 
of  the  second  column.  The  third  hu  gest  ad 
runs  at  the  top  of  the  third  column,  etc.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  system  lent  itself  to 
l)age  format  by  comi)uter.  The  problem 
was,  of  coui'se,  that  final  tyi)esetting  could 
not  take  place  until  the  last  ad  was  en¬ 
tered  into  the  system.  Therefore,  the 
typesetting  output  was  the  real  problem.” 

Jones,  who  has  more  than  20  years’ 


Charles  Jones,  composing  foreman;  Edward  Al- 
terson,  systems  manager,  and  Bruce  Sagan,  pub¬ 
lisher,  examine  page  formating  system. 


exjierience  in  newsi)ai)er  shojis,  said  that 
they  went  to  the  1970  ANPA/RI  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  to  find  a  solution  to  the  output  prob¬ 
lem. 

“Our  first  thought  was  foi’  cathode  ray 
tube  typesetters  then  coming  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  In  reviewing  these  machines,  it  was 
appai-ent  that  they  could  set  the  type,  but 
we  would  need  two  machines,  the  second 
foi-  back  uj).  We  were  facing  a  $325,000 
capital  investment  to  solve  a  problem  we 
had  on  two  nights.  We  had  already 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  speed  with 
which  technology  was  changing.  In  eight 
years,  I  had  ali'eady  been  thiough  three 
different  com])uters  and  several  gener¬ 
ations  of  ])hototypesetting  (>quipment.  Our 
rule  had  become:  buy  the  most  inexi)en- 
sive  jiiece  of  equipment  to  solve  a  si)ecific 
l)roblem  becau.se  tomorrow  there  would  be 
something  new.” 

Economist  consulted  then  with  Compu- 
grapbic  Coriroration  with  which  the  group 
had  a  long  relationship.  Economist  had 
the  original  Linosec  Computer  built  in 
1962,  and  was  one  of  the  early  users  of 
the  Compugraphic  Photosetter.  Economist 
had  worked  for  many  years  with  William 
Garth,  president;  and  Ellis  Hansen,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  Comi)ugraphic. 

In  addition,  George  Sausele  was  at 
Compugraphic  as  vicepresident  of  re¬ 
search  and  development.  The  Economist 
Newsiiaper  group  had  worked  with 
Sausele  as  far  back  as  1960  when  he  was 
at  American  Type  Founders  when  he  had 
designed  for  Economist  the  first  ATE 
Phototyijcsetter  which  would  set  mixed 
type.  It  was  designed  to  do  six  ))oint  and 
10  point  for  classified  typesetting. 

Economist’s  problem  was  now  to  pro¬ 
duce  single  column  classifieds  with  the 
following  sizes — 6,  10,  14,  18,  24,  and  36 
for  ad  copy,  and  a  10  and  14  point  for 
classification  headings,  and  for  horizon¬ 
tal  rules.  The  machine  should  be  fast 
enough  to  at  least  equal  hot  type  makeup 
of  hour  for  a  nine  column  page.  The 
type  fonts  should  provide  a  character 
count  per  column  close  to  that  available  in 
hot  type  classified  type  faces. 

Because  phototypesetting  was  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  because  phototypesetting  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  lenses,  hot  type  faces 
were  studied  in  terms  of  character  count 
and  photographic  enlargement.  It  became 
apparent  that  when  the  basic  six  point 
face  of  the  classified  was  enlarged  to 
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Because  we’re  t<xigh  about  quaityespedally 

coloi;  we  went  offset.  Goss  helped  us  make 

the  chaiTgeo\/er  a  lot  srnoother 

than  we  ever  expected.”  /  j 


— ^Tams  Bixby  III 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Phoenix  Times-Democrat 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma 
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This  advertisement  was  printed  on  a  Goss  Urbanite  press  at  the 
Phoenix  Times-Democrat,  Muskogee,  Okia.,  U.S.A. 


‘‘Before  we  settled  on  the  Urbanite,  we 
considered  presses  from  two  different 
manufacturers,”  Mr.  Bixby  recalls.  “One 
reason  we  picked  Goss  was  their  long 
experience  in  the  newspaper  field,  rather 
than  just  magazine  publishing.  Besides, 
Goss  has  given  us  great  service 
'over  the  years.” 


"Our  new  press  has  had  an  exciting  effect 
on  the  town,”  reports  Managing  Editor 
John  L.  Stone.  “People  stop  me  on  the 
street  and  tell  me  how  good  the  paper 
looks  and  how  much  easier  it  is  to  read. 
Advertisers  think  it’s  outstanding.  We  had 
one  week  of  hell  setting  up  our  new 
production  schedules.  But  it  was  worth  it.” 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 

Goss  Division 
5601  West  31st  St., 

Chicago,  III.  60650 
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Bundes  fike  thb 


can  save  YOU 


That  bundle  has  exactly  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  it’s  supposed  to. 
No  more.  No  less. 

It  happens  automatically  when  you 
pre-set  the  Goss-Ferag  M-71 
counter-stacker.  There’s  no  costly 
miscounting. 

That’s  one  way  you  save. 

Now,  notice  how  neat  that  stack 
is.  And  it’s  perfectly  jogged.  That’s 
the  way  it  comes  off  the  M-71 
counter-stacker,  so  you  can  feed  it 
directly  into  a  stuffing  machine  hop¬ 
per.  Without  having  to  jog  it. 

That  saves  manpower. 

If  your  press  produces  up  to 
45,000  papers  an  hour,  the  Goss- 
Ferag  M-71  is  probably  the  most 
economical  unit  you  can  buy.  Be¬ 
cause  we  build  it  to  save  you  a 
bundle. 

Harry  Andree  can  give  you  all  the 
details  about  the  Goss-Ferag 
counter-stacker,  along  with  the  other 
units  of  the  Goss  mailroom  systems. 
Call  him  at  (312)  656-8600.  Or  write: 
Goss  Mailroom  Systems,  5601  West 
31st  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60650. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


Special  pages 
downgraded  as 
youth-grabbers 

Editors  are  reexamining  their  special 
youth  sections  and  pages  to  hit  on  the  best 
means  of  reaching  young  readers. 

Darrell  Sifford,  executive  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News,  has  completed  a 
report  for  AP  Managing  Editors  Life  To¬ 
day  committee  that  shows  both  sides  of 
the  coin. 

A  conclusion:  “A  majority  of  editors 
say  you  hook  young  readers  not  through 
special  sections  or  youth  pages  but  by 
covering  subjects  of  interest  to  them — 
well  and  regularly — in  your  news 
columns.” 

Paul  Poorman,  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News,  reflects  on  a  special  youth 
section,  labeled  the  Other  Section,  that  the 
paper  dropped. 

Poorman  says,  “You  can’t  pander  to 
kids.  You  can’t  tell  them,  ‘Look,  you’re 
wonderful  and  so  are  we.  We’re  putting 
out  this  special  section  for  you.’  ” 

City  editors  attending  an  API  seminar 
listed  as  subjects  especially  interesting  to 
youth,  the  following: 

Anti-diaft  and  anti-war  demonstra¬ 
tions.  occasional  picture  coverage  of 
youth,  rock  music  and  concert  coverage,  a 
column  in  the  news  pages  sympathetic  to 
their  point  of  view,  coverage  of  the  count¬ 
er-culture  and  dialogue  between  the 
straight  kids  and  far  out-ones. 

Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today  interviews  youth  at 
a  weekly  panel  session  and  runs  their 
answers  and  pictures  in  a  full-page  story. 

Warren  Lerude,  executive  editor  of  the 
Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette,  says  his 
paper  makes  use  of  pictures  of  teenagers 
in  “good  news”  situations — such  as  stu¬ 
dent  officers,  scholarship  winners,  cheer¬ 
leaders. 

Irving  Levine,  editor  of  the  White 
Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch:  “Count 
me  with  those  who  don’t  believe  in  special 
pages  of  sections.  I  try  to  include  stories 
in  the  regular  pages  that  will  interest  the 
young  readers.” 

Robert  D.  Ingle,  news  editor  of  the  Mia¬ 
mi  Herald,  says,  “Our  approach  is  to 
make  an  effort  to  make  the  Herald  ap¬ 
pealing  to  young  people,  but  not  to  do  it  in 
any  structured  way,  such  as  a  teen  page.” 


200  AP  newsmen  work 
with  71  CRT  devices 

Blant  Kimbell,  director  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  research  and  development, 
says  the  revolution  in  newspaper  technolo¬ 
gy  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Speaking  (July  29)  before  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Association  of  California- 
Arizona-Nevada,  Kimbell  said  the  AP  has 
71  cathode  ray  terminals  (CRTs)  and 
they  are  being  used  regularly  by  more 
than  200  newsmen.  CRTs  are  television¬ 
like  instruments  for  displaying  news  copy 
as  it  is  being  written. 


Herman  Gross  and  wife 
buy  weekly  in  Missouri 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Gilgour  have  sold 
their  Tri-C<ounty  News  at  King  City,  Mo. 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  K.  Gross  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.  The  Gilgours  purchased 
the  offset  weekly  in  October,  1968  from 
the  late  Louis  N.  Bowman  who  founded 
the  paper  52  years  ago.  The  new  transac¬ 
tion  was  handled  by  James  A.  Southern, 
broker,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 

Gross  began  his  newspaper  career  with 
the  Greenpoint  Weekly  Stkr  in  Brooklyn. 
He  later  was  advertising  manager  with 
the  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald- 
Record  and  held  a  similar  position  with 


the  Jacksonville  (N.C.)  Daily  News.  Mrs. 
Gross  was  employed  10  years  by  the  Len- 
nen  &  Newell  Advertising  Agency. 


New  show  for  Moyers 

Bill  D.  Moyers,  a  former  publisher  of 
Newsday,  Long  Island  newspaper,  has  un¬ 
dertaken  a  new  assignment  in  the  public 
broadcasting  field.  He  will  be  editor  and 
host  of  a  program,  titled  One  Nation,  to 
be  produced  by  WNET-tv,  New  York,  for 
national  distribution.  His  previous  pro¬ 
gram,  This  Week,  was  cancelled.  The  new 
venture  is  financed  by  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 


/5\/con 


introduces  the  new  way 
to  deliver  newspapers 


Avcon,  Inc.  has  brought 
automation  to  the  circulation 
segment  of  the  newspaper 
industry.  By  applying  unique 
technology  to  specific  circulation 
needs,  the  new  distribution 
method  offers  significant  benefits 
to  both  your  newspaper  and  your 
customers.  Field  tested  and 
proven,  the  totally  new  delivery 
system  is  now  available. 

®  REDUCES  DISTRIBUTION  COSTS 
®  ELIMINATES  MOUNTING  LABOR  PROBLEMS 
®  ALLOWS  COMPLETE  CONTROL  OF  MARKET 
®  IMPROVES  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
®  ENABLES  CENTRALIZED  BILLING 
®  AIDS  SUBSCRIPTION  SALES 
®  SIMPLIFIES  DISTRIBUTION  FUNCTION 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR 
OUR  FREE  BROCHURE 


©Av/con 

Avcon,  Inc.  •  1330  Summit 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76102  •  (817)  332-6333 


MAPPING  AND  ROUTING 

The  entire  circulation  area  is 
mapped  and  optimum  ve¬ 
hicular  routes  are  estab¬ 
lished.  Both  subscriber  and 
non-subscriber  locations  are 
indexed,  and  the  data  is  fed 
to  the  central  subscriber 
system. 
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UPI  group  is  invited 
to  parley  in  Peking 

A  party  of  United  Press  International 
newsmen  led  by  UPI  president  Roderick 
\V.  Beaton  will  visit  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  this  month  to  discuss  a  news  and 
pictures  agreement  with  the  official  Hsin- 
hua  News  Agency  and  write  a  series  of 
stories. 

Beaton  said  that  he  and  five  others  had 
been  invited  by  Hsinhua  to  begin  their 
two-week  trip  on  August  18,  when  they 
will  cross  the  border  from  Hong  Kong  and 
then  fly  from  Canton  to  Peking. 

Accompanying  him  will  be  Mrs.  Beaton, 
UPI  Editor  H.  L.  Stevenson,  UPI  foreign 


editor  Wilbur  G.  Landrey  and  Mrs.  Lan- 
drey,  and  Robert  Schnitzlein,  UPI  Asia 
Division  newspictures  manager  who  is 
based  in  Hong  Kong. 

In  Peking,  Beaton  said,  he  expects  to 
discuss  UPI  coverage  of  China  in  addition 
to  concluding  an  agreement  between  the 
two  agencies. 


Reporters’  probe 
of  Justice  Douglas 
cited  in  Congress 


In  a  speech  (July  24)  on  the  House 
floor.  Rep.  Joe  D.  Waggonner  (D-La.) 
cited  a  Dayton  (0.)  Journal  Herald  re¬ 
port  of  its  investigation  of  alleged  links 
between  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas  and  organized  crime. 

The  three-part  series,  published  in 
June,  was  researched  and  written  by  An¬ 
drew  Alexander  and  Keith  McKnight. 

Waggonner  said  the  paper’s  probe 
turned  up  facts  that  a  select  House  Judi¬ 
ciary  Subcommittee  failed  to  uncover  in  a 
three-month  investigation  of  Douglas  in 
1970. 

Waggonner  urged  that  the  probe  of 
Douglas  be  continued  and  said  he  may 
sponsor  a  resolution  to  form  a  new  select 
committee  to  conduct  the  investigation. 

“Why  is  it,”  Waggonner  asked,  “that 
two  reporters  working  without  subpoena 
power,  without  staff  and  without  the  full 
investigative  force  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  branches  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  should  uncover  this  information 
after  a  special  subcommittee  of  this 
House  failed  to  do  so?” 

The  Journal  Herald  detailed  transac¬ 
tions  by  the  Albert  Parvin  Foundation, 
which  Douglas  served  as  paid  officer  and 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  during 
part  of  the  time  that  payments  were  being 
made  to  Meyer  Lansky,  an  indicted  crime 
figure  who  is  an  exile  in  Israel. 


Hotel  suit  settled 


Ira  M.  Goldstein,  23,  one  of  two 
newsmen  hit  by  bullets  fired  during  the 
1968  assassination  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  has  accepted  $1,000  in  his  civil 
suit  against  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles.  Goldstein  was  on  the  scene  as  an 
employe  of  Continental  News  Service.  He 
sued  for  $250,000  damages. 


Freelance  writer  heads 
outdoor  association 

E.  L.  “Buck”  Rogers,  freelance  writer 
from  Columbia,  Missouri,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Amei’ica  Inc.,  at  the  association’s 
annual  meeting  in  Mazatlan,  Mexico.  Rog¬ 
ers  succeeds  Bodie  McDowell,  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  Neivs 
and  Record,  who  was  named  chairman. 

Charles  Cadieux,  freelancer  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Bill  Potter,  outdoor 
editor  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe,  were 
re-elected  as  vicepresidents.  Henry  Rey¬ 
nolds,  outdoor  editor  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  was  elected  to  the  third 
vicepresidency.  Seth  L.  Myers,  Sharon 
(Pa.)  Herald,  is  secretary. 

Don  G.  Cullimore,  retiring  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  association,  was  given  the 
Ham  Brown  award  for  meritorious  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  association  during  his  nine 
years  in  the  post. 


CENTRAL  SUBSCRIBER  DATA  SYSTEM 

The  CSDS  prepares  updated 
directional  instructions  for 
the  automated  delivery  ve¬ 
hicles;  enables  centralized 
customer  billing;  and  lists 
non-subscribers  locations  for 
sales  efforts.  Newspapers 
thereby  have  control  over  all 
market  information. 


AUTOMATED  DELIVERY  VEHIQE  COMPUTERIZED  THROWING  DIREQIONS 

On-board  equipment  ac-  Two  throwers  receive  in¬ 
cepts  information  from  the  structions  as  subscriber  loca- 

CSDS  and  issues  route  di-  tions  are  reached.  Throwing 

rections  to  the  driver.  Ve-  instructions  are  synchronized 

hides,  routes  and  drivers  with  speeds  of  the  vehicle, 

can  be  interchanged  freely.  Papers  may  be  folded  on 

Driver  errors  are  indicated  board  or  prefolded, 

immediately  and  corrective 
action  is  prescribed. 


Series  for  bike  fans 

Riding  along  on  the  bicycle  boom,  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  five-part  series  on  buying,  fixing, 
and  riding  bicycles  titled  “Flat  Tires 
Don’t  Sing.”  The  series  is  by  John  Kar¬ 
ras,  Des  Moines  Register  staffer,  who  be¬ 
gan  commuting  to  work  on  a  bicycle  long 
before  it  became  as  fashionable  as  it  is 
now. 
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New  ad  system 
motivates  staff, 
improves  sales 

Realignment  of  the  advertising  sales 
staff  and  re-structuring  of  the  advertising 
department  was  outlined  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advei'tising  Executives 
conference  in  Chicago  recently  by  Maurice 
J.  Buchart  Jr.,  advertising  director  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times. 

Buchart  said  the  move  was  made  in 
Louisville  in  order  to  achieve  a  more  pro¬ 
fessional,  better  motivated  sales  staff  with 
higher  morale.  The  methods  outlined 
were: 

Study  contract  advertisers  to  determine 
how  they  could  best  be  sold  and  serviced, 
and  redistribute  the  accounts  in  an  effort 
to: 

1)  Eliminate  conflict  between  the  clas¬ 
sified  and  display  departments. 

2)  Eliminate  duplication  of  sales  calls 
through  single  representation. 

3)  Improve  sales  efforts  with  large  ac¬ 
counts  through  assigning  more  marketing 
oriented  salesmen  to  these  accounts. 

4)  Establish  a  small  account  division 
and  assign  to  it  the  more  service  oriented 
people  with  a  view  towards  increasing 
and  developing  small  accounts  through 
advertising  production  assistance. 

5)  Expand  the  transient  department 
duties  to  include  special  feature  selling. 

6)  Better  utilization  of  phoneroom  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment  by  increasing  their 
involvement  in  the  small  account  division, 
cooperative  advertising,  and  feature  sell¬ 
ing. 

Sales  staff  retrained 

To  implement  these  points  retraining  of 
the  sales  staff  was  undertaken  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  goals.  To  provide  mo¬ 
tivation  of  the  sales  staff  an  incentive  pay 
plan  was  set  up. 

These  changes  have  been  in  the  works 
for  the  past  four  years.  It  was  felt  neces¬ 
sary  to  eliminate  as  much  of  the  service 
function  as  possible  from  outside  sales 
people,  so  a  copy  standards  discount  was 
initiated. 

This  is  a  two-cents  per  line  discount  if 
the  advertiser  will  submit  all  copy  and 
layouts  ready  for  composing.  This  elimi¬ 
nates  the  salesmen’s  participation  and 
minimizes  the  dispatch  room’s  participa¬ 
tion. 

The  majority  of  Courier- Journal  & 
Times  advertisers  elected  to  receive  this 
discount  and  in  this  way  it  was  possible  to 
reduce  the  sales  staff  by  about  20  percent. 

With  a  lot  of  service  taken  care  of, 
Buchart  went  into  Phase  2  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Early  this  year  the  sales  staff  was 
realigned. 

Buchart  explained  that  all  efforts  are 
being  directed  toward  a  total  selling  con¬ 
cept  of  a  salesman  being  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  the  customer’s  total  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  needs — display,  classified,  roto, 
preprints,  etc. 

It  was  felt  imperative  to  upgrade  the 
salesmen,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  his 
customer.  Now  that  all  the  menial  service 
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tasks  have  been  eliminated,  such  as  deliv¬ 
ering  proofs,  picking  up  ads,  etc.,  Buchart 
goes  a  step  further  and  allows  salesmen 
to  make  any  decision  concerning  an  ac¬ 
count  that  Buchart  could  make.  This  in¬ 
cludes  adjustments  and  positioning. 

Phone  calls  reduced 

Salesmen  can  now  sit  down  with  ac¬ 
counts  and  not  just  sell  advertising,  but 
solve  problems  without  making  a  half  doz¬ 
en  phone  calls  to  the  office. 

On  the  display  advertising  side  have 
been  placed  all  major  accounts,  plus  all 
those  accounts  where  the  buying  decision 
is  made  somewhere  other  than  in 
Louisville.  Men  with  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  have  been  selected  for  this  area.  They 
are  being  trained  in  research  and  market¬ 
ing,  and  their  salary  level  is  being  raised 
considerably. 

Thus  75  percent  of  the  advertising  re¬ 
venue  is  in  the  hands  of  the  more  capable, 
better-trained  people. 

Buchart  noted  the  complete  change  in 
the  newspaper  advertising  business  in  the 
pa-st  three  or  four  years,  adding: 

“If  you  haven’t  experienced  competition 
from  the  Independent  Postal  Service,  the 
Consumer  Communication  Service,  and 
other  doorknob  hangers,  you  will,  and  they 
are  tough  competitors. 

“As  an  example,  they  are  offering  ma¬ 
jor  accounts  total  coverage  in  a  three-mile 
radius  around  each  store  for  $25  per  thou¬ 
sand.” 

To  meet  this  competition  the  Courier- 
Journal  &  Times  are  presently  offering 
unduplicated  coverage  for  inserts  on  any 
day  of  the  week,  by  zip  codes. 

Buchart  said  there  is  absolutely  no  way 
an  entire  sales  staff  can  stay  abreast  of 
these  changes,  but  when  it  is  confined  to  a 
few  men  who  are  working  on  these  pi-ob- 
lems  daily  they  can  stay  on  top  of  the 
problems  and  not  just  respond  to  competi¬ 
tion. 

On  the  display  side  sales  people  are  no 
longer  meeting  with  just  the  advertising 
director  of  the  major  chains.  They  are 
meeting  on  a  quarterly  or  semi-annual 
basis  with  the  buyers,  merchandise  man¬ 
agers,  controllers,  etc.  Through  research, 
display  salesmen  are  making  critiques  of 
the  store  operations  in  the  Louisville  mar¬ 
ket. 

Classified  areas  divided 

In  classified  sales  the  city  has  been 
divided  into  six  economic-geographic  areas 
and  the  total  responsibility  has  been  given 
to  one  or  sometimes  tw’o  salesmen,  with  a 
backup  person  in  the  phoneroom.  These 
sales  people  are  no  longer  handling  GO  or 
70  accounts,  but  are  now  handling  200 
accounts  or  better.  These  are  small  ac¬ 
counts  where  the  buying  decision  is  made 
locally,  and  again  total  selling — classified 
and  display. 

All  outside  classified  sales  were  elimi¬ 
nated,  with  the  exception  of  display- 
classified.  Buchart  said  he  believes  that 
newspapers  no  longer  can  afford  a  sales¬ 
man  who  is  costing  $35  a  call  to  stop  by 
and  pick  up  a  three-line  classified  ad  fi-om 
a  spike  on  a  realtor’s  desk.  These  ads  are 
now  being  phoned  in,  mailed  in,  or  picked 
up  by  a  dispatch  runner. 

That  is  where  an  intelligent  incentive 
program  comes  in.  Salesmen  are  no  longer 
susceptible  to  having  a  large  account 


make  or  break  them.  They  are  all  on  a  flat 
salary  and  from  now  on  any  additional 
money  will  come  from  incentives. 

In  the  first  month  of  operation  this 
group  brought  in  97  contracts  compared  to 
32  last  year  for  the  same  period  of  time. 
They  can  now  sign  a  contract,  collect  com¬ 
mission  on  it,  put  it  in  the  phoneroom  to 
be  serviced,  and  still  have  it  apply  to 
their  monthly  linage. 

Their  counterparts  in  the  phoneroom 
are  also  on  a  flat  salary  and  will  be  on  a 
commission  arrangement  as  soon  as  the 
government’s  Phase  II  problem  is  solved. 
The  men  in  this  area  are  trained  more  in 
the  production,  layout  and  copy  tech¬ 
niques. 

Another  experiment  is  being  tried  in 
automotive  and  real  estate.  This  has  been 
in  operation  a  year.  They  are  handled  as 
classifications,  with  six  outside  sales  peo¬ 
ple  and  four  phoneroom  people  taken  out 
of  the  phoneioom  to  work  directly  with 
the  automotive  and  real  estate  groups. 

Before  this  move  was  made  in  the  phone¬ 
room  there  were  21  people — four  in  con¬ 
tract  sales,  16  voluntary  sales,  and  one  on 
call  backs.  With  the  new’  arrangement  two 
people  have  been  added  and  10  are  now 
selling.  These  latter  are  available,  also,  to 
help  on  voluntary  calls  when  necessary. 

All  service  functions  have  been  com¬ 
bined  in  on  area — contracts,  traffic  (which 
includes  scheduling  of  inserts,  coloi’,  etc.) 
supplies,  dispatch  functions.  Before  this 
change  there  were  three  divisions  in  one 
department. 

Denver  Post  executive 
heads  gravure  project 

Donald  C.  Cieber,  rotogravure  printing 
manager  of  the  Denver  Post,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  a  steering  committee 
set  up  to  help  the  gravure  industry  meet 
enviionmental-control  and  job-safety  stan¬ 
dards  established  by  the  government. 

Cieber’s  committee  is  an  arm  of  the 
Gravure  Research  Institute  and  Gravure 
Technical  Association,  industry  organiza¬ 
tions  based  on  New’  York. 

The  research  institute’s  president  is 
Hugh  J.  MacCauley,  who  heads  the  Publi¬ 
cation  Corp.  subsidiary  of  Crowell  Collier 
&  Macmillan,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  technical  associations,  president  is 
Lee  C.  Heroman,  plant  operations  direc¬ 
tor,  plastic  and  paperboard  products, 
American  Can  Co.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  Denver  Post  has  rotogravure  print¬ 
ing  plants  in  Denver  and  Los  Angeles. 
The  Denver  plant,  besides  printing  The 
Sunday  Denver  Post’s  Empire  magazine, 
prints  Sunday  supplements  for  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  the  Seattle  Times  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  plant,  called  Gra¬ 
vure  West,  Sunday  supplements  are  print¬ 
ed  for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
Chronicle,  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
and  the  Long  Beach  Independent  Press 
Telegram. 

In  addition.  Gravure  West  prints  Par¬ 
ade  magazine  and  Family  Weekly  maga¬ 
zine. 
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imroducing  NEWSWRAPPER. 

A  new  concept  in  bundle  protection 


Use  it  only  when  you  need  it. 

Now  you  con  protect  your  news¬ 
paper  bundles  from  wind,  rain,  and 
snow  with  NEWSWRAPPER — a  sim¬ 
ple,  inexpensive  system  that  provides 
outstanding  bundle  protection  at  a 
low  per  bundle  cost. 

NEWSWRAPPER  is  a  plastic  film  en- 
veloper  that  easily  fits 
*  I'  into  your  produc- 
IggMM  4  tion  line  (it's  only 
*  *  32  inches  long) 

just  ahead  of  the 
'  1|  bottom  wrapper  and 

1  I  tying  machine. 

^  Only  when  the 
TW  weather  dictates. 


inexpensive  mil  thick  plastic  film 
for  maximum  protection  at  minimum 
cost.  Film  up  to  24  inches  wide  can 
be  used. 

Fully  field  proved. 

In  more  than  two  years  operation 
at  a  Midwest  newspaper,  NEWS- 
WRAPPER  has  proved  to  be  a  com- 
pletely  successful  concept  in 
economical  bundle  protection.  For 
full  information,  contact  your  Cutler- 
Hammer  man  taday.  Or  contact  us 
direct  at  34th  and  Walnut,  Denver, 
Colorado  80205.  HI 

Phone:  (303)  266-1943. 

CUTLER-HAMMER 

Omm.COLOHAOO  S020S 


NEWSWRAPPER  is  activated  and  a 
sleeve  of  plastic  film  is  applied 
around  each  stack  before  the  bottom 
wrap  is  applied  and  the  stack  tied. 

Maximum  bundle  protection. 

The  top,  bottom,  and  ends  of  the 
bundle  are  completely  protected  by 
the  plastic  film,  and  after  tying,  the 
overlap  of  film  width  provides  sub¬ 
stantial  side  protection,  too. 

The  paper  bottom  wrap  is  used 
with  the  film  to  double  protect  against 
rough  drop  surfaces.  It  also  permits 
more  reliable  routing  through  the  ty¬ 
ing  machine,  belt  conveyors,  chutes, 
and  deflectors. 

NEWSWRAPPER  uses  tough  but 


Young  hearts 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

were  seriously  considering  locking  out  the 
employees  when  the  old  unions  contracts 
expired.  When  Hollander  came  to  work 
the  next  morning  he  found  that  his  faith¬ 
ful  employees  had  built  a  cinder  block 
wall  in  the  doorway  of  his  office.  Pasted 
on  it  was  a  sign,  “Lock  Us  Out,  Will 
You?” 

The  News  belonged  to  the  reporters, 
and  the  reporters,  whatever  their  individ¬ 
ual  virtues,  were  all  against  pomp.  One 
day,  a  retired  colonel  living  in  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Building  across  from  the  Supreme 
Court  called  to  complain  in  a  voice  of 
purple  outrage  that  the  coui't  employees 
were  double-parking  their  cars  along 
Maryland  Avenue  all  day  long  and  that 
the  police  refused  to  do  anything  about  it. 

A  reporter  took  the  gentleman’s  name  and 
promised  to  look  into  the  matter.  He  hung 
up,  looked  the  colonel  up  in  the  phone 
book  and  called  back.  “Is  this  Col. 
Brown?”  he  said.  The  colonel  said  it  was. 
“Well,  this  is  Chief  Justice  WaiTen.  I 
understand  you’ve  been  going  around 
shooting  your  mouth  off  about  our  park¬ 
ing.  Listen,  baby,  if  you  want  more  trou¬ 
ble  than  you  ever  knew  existed  just  keep 
it  up.”  The  colonel  said  he  didn’t  want 
trouble. 

The  fine  flush  faded  a  little  in  the  early 
1960s.  The  youngsters  were  less  young 
and  the  new  arrivals  more  solemn.  Still, 
the  elan  hung  on.  The  Post  was  writing 
frequent  editorials  against  the  idiocy  of 
open  sales  of  handguns.  The  News  did  a 
simpler  thing.  It  had  a  beautiful  blonde 
girl  reporter  who  was  very  pregnant.  So 
she  dressed  up  in  an  old  housecoat  and 
went  into  one  gun  store  in  Maryland  after 
another,  her  hair  stringy,  her  wedding 
ring  removed,  barely  holding  back  the 
tears.  “I  want  to  buy  a  gun,”  she  said  to 
each  man  behind  the  counter.  When  they 
asked  if  she  wanted  ammunition,  she  said 
just  a  couple  of  bullets.  A  dozen  different 
stores  sold  her  guns  though  none  would 
sell  her  a  couple  of  bullets.  They  insisted 
on  selling  her  a  full  box. 

• 

New  duties  for  three 
in  NBC  press  office 

Three  promotions  in  the  NBC  Press 
Department  were  announced  by  M.  S. 
Rukeyser  Jr.,  Vicepresident,  corporate  in¬ 
formation,  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

Gene  Walsh,  director,  program  publici¬ 
ty,  has  been  named  director,  press  and 
publicity,  with  responsibility  for  enter¬ 
tainment  programming  publicity  activi¬ 
ties,  including  the  NBC  Photo  Department. 

Josh  Kane,  manager,  program  and 
trade  publicity,  has  been  named  manager, 
press  and  publicity.  He  will  supei-vise  the 
trade,  column,  magazine  and  radio  publici¬ 
ty  functions,  as  well  as  special  press  pro¬ 
jects. 

Curtis  Block,  administrator,  business 
and  trade  publicity,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager,  business  and  trade  publicity. 
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Dunton,  retired 
editor,  heads 
press  council 

The  Ontario  Press  Council,  formed  last 
year  by  eight  provincial  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  named  Davidson  Dunton  as  chair¬ 
man.  The  21-member  body  will  consider 
complaints  by  the  public  against  the 
press,  plus  other  issues  involved  in  the 
publication  and  coverage  of  news. 

The  headquarters  are  in  Ottawa. 
Named  with  Dunton  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary  is  Fraser  MacDougall,  retiring  Otta¬ 
wa  bureau  chief  of  the  Canadian  Press. 

The  council  will  hold  at  least  three 
meetings  a  year,  in  private.  No  complaint 
against  a  member  newspaper  will  be 
heard  unless  the  complainant  has  given 
the  newspaper  a  chance  to  satisfy  that 
complaint. 

Further,  the  council  can  decide  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  hear  complaints  received  more 
than  six  months  past  the  event. 

The  founding  members  are  the  Toronto 
Star,  Kitchener-W aterloo  Record,  London 
Free  Press  and  five  Southam  group 
dailies-HamiZton  Spectator,  Ottawa  Citi¬ 
zen,  Windsor  Star,  Brantford  Expositor 
and  Owen  Sound  Sun-Times. 

Dunton  retired  June  30  as  president  of 
Carleton  University  in  Ottawa,  a  position 
he  assumed  in  1958.  Born  in  Montreal,  he 
was  educated  there  and  abroad  and  joined 
the  Montreal  Star  in  1934. 

He  became  editor  of  the  Montreal  Stan¬ 
dard  in  1938  and  was  with  the  Wartime 
Information  Board  from  1942  to  1945, 
when  he  became  chairman  of  the  CBC.  He 
served  as  co-chairman  of  the  royal  com¬ 
mission  on  bilingualism  and  biculturalism. 

MacDougall,  64,  born  at  Stratford,  has 
spent  his  entire  44  years  in  journalism  in 
Ontario. 

APME  seeks  entries 
for  its  two  awards 

Among  highlights  at  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Kansas  City,  November  14-17,  will 
be  the  announcement  of  winners  of  the 
APME  Public  Service  Award  and  the 
APME  Freedom  of  Information  Citations. 

Deadline  for  nominations  in  both  com¬ 
petitions  is  August  15.  Eligibility  period 
is  between  August  1,  1971  and  July  31, 
1972. 

The  Public  Service  Award  is  to  an  AP 
member  newspaper  for  service  to  its  com¬ 
munity,  generally  considered  its  circula¬ 
tion  area.  However,  APME  says  public 
service  to  the  nation  or  two  a  state  can 
qualify. 

Exhibits  should  be  mailed  to  Rene  J. 
Cappon,  General  News  Sditor,  Associated 
Press,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
City,  10020. 

John  R.  Finnegan,  executive  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
and  chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee,  extended  the  deadline  for 
the  Fol  citations  from  August  1  to  Au¬ 
gust  15. 

EDIT( 


Newspapers  will  own 
interest  in  sawmill 

The  New  York  Times  Company  and 
Evening  Star  Newspaper  Company  of 
Wa.shington  will  have  an  interest  in  a 
$4-million  sawmill  in  Kapuskasing,  Ont., 
as  part  owners  of  Spruce  Falls  Power  and 
Paper  Co.  Ltd. 

'The  paper  company,  in  which  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corporation  also  owns  a  share,  will 
receive  a  $600,000  grant  from  the  Federal 
Department  of  Regional  Economic  Expan¬ 
sion  toward  the  project.  The  mill  will 
have  a  capacity  of  43  million  board  feet  of 
lumber  and  52,000  cords  of  pulpwood 
chips  annually. 

Suits  over  juvenile 
publicity  quashed 

Two  civil  suits  filed  in  1968  against  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News 
and  its  publisher,  Joe  F.  Caraher,  were 
dismissed  recently  by  Circuit  Coui't  Judge 
L.  Orth  Sisemore  because  of  lack  of 
prosecution. 

The  suits  stemmed  from  the  use  of  the 
names  of  two  juveniles  in  connection  with 
their  arrest  by  the  Klamath  Falls  police. 

Totaling  $60,000,  the  suits  were  filed  by 
Faye  Ann  White  and  by  Debra  Rena 
Speece,  minors.  In  each  suit,  $15,000  was 
sought  from  the  Klamath  Publishing  com¬ 
pany  and  from  Caraher.  Also  sought  was 
a  permanent  injunction  against  the  news¬ 
paper  from  publishing  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  minor  children  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
coui't.  The  suits  contended  that  publication 
of  the  names  was  in  violation  of  state 
laws. 

When  the  suits  were  filed,  the  policy  of 
the  Herald  and  News  was  to  publish  the 
names  of  all  juveniles  taken  into  custody 
by  local  police  agencies  for  law  violations. 

Subsequent  to  that  time,  the  Herald  and 
News,  in  conjunction  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  the  Klamath  County  Juvenile  Ad¬ 
visory  council,  changed  its  policy  to  the 
one  now  in  effect.  The  Herald  and  News 
publishes  the  names  of  juveniles  taken 
into  custody  when  they  are  16  years  of 
age  and  older  and  are  repeat  offenders.  It 
does  not  publish  the  names  of  juveniles 
taken  into  custody  when  they  are  under  16 
years  of  age  or  are  16  years  of  age  and 
older  and  are  first  offenders. 

• 

John  Boyer  to  teach 
at  Bowling  Green  U. 

A  newspaperman  and  a  broadcasting 
specialist,  have  been  appointed  assistant 
professors  in  the  Bowling  Green  (0.) 
State  University  School  of  Journalism. 

John  H.  Boyer,  a  Chicago  native  with 
newswriting  and  editing  experience,  and 
Harold  A.  Fisher,  an  ordained  Presbyteri¬ 
an  minister  who  spent  13  years  in  Africa 
and  the  Near  East  doing  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  production,  will  begin  teaching 
duties  at  Bowling  Green  in  the  fall. 
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Can  Ybu  Trust 
The  New  York  Times? 

We  raise  a  question  concerning  the  reports  of  Anthony  Lewis,  one  of  the  top  writers  of  The 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  Lewis’  words  speak  for  themselves. 

1.  “Haiphong,  May  17 — ^The  North  Vietnamese  say  they  are  clearing  American  mines  from  the 
Haiphong  harbor  as  planes  drop  them,  and  moving  ships  in  and  out.  Independent  sources  give  sup¬ 
port  to  that  claim.”  Lewis,  The  Times,  May  18.  [Emphasis  added.  This  report  was  carried  on  the 
front  page  of  The  Times  even  though  Administration  officials  had  informed  the  paper  that  it  was 
false.  Their  denial  was  included  in  the  story.] 

2.  "The  only  way  to  be  certain  (about  the  minesweeping)  would  be  extended  investigation  or 
observation  of  the  harbor,  which  the  North  Vietnamese  would  not  allow.  So  the  claim  could  be  mere 
bravado.”  Lewis,  The  Times,  May  20. 

3.  “The  consensus  of  foreign  observers  here  (Hanoi)  now  is  that  American  mining  has  effec¬ 
tively  closed  North  Vietnam  ports.”  Lewis  The  Times,  May  23. 

Five  days  after  the  disputed  report  was  front  page  news  in  The  Times,  Lewis  reported  the  con¬ 
sensus  that  it  was  erroneous.  He  never  identified  the  “independent  sources”  that  were  supposed 
to  have  given  it  support. 

Why  did  this  veteran  newsman  report  Hanoi’s  claim  when  Hanoi  would  not  permit  the  inspec¬ 
tion  that  he  knew  was  essential  to  its  verification? 

A  clue  to  the  answer  may  be  found  in  this  passage  from  Lewis’  May  13  column: 

“This  issue  (stopping  the  war)  is  now  paramount.  It  comes  before  other  obligations,  before 
personal  ambition  or  comfort.  For  the  ordinary  citizen  that  means  participation  in  some  form  of 
political  expression,  however  inconvenient  .  .  .  involving  one’s  professional  association,  school  or 
other  activity  in  the  attempt  to  stop  the  war.” 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  enlisted  in  a  crusade.  We  believe  that  he  feels  his  obligation  to 
the  crusade  comes  before  his  obligation  to  report  the  news  accurately  and  objectively. 

This  might  explain  why  Lewis  told  the  readers  of  The  Times  on  April  10  that  the  United  States 
had  never  offered  total  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Vietnam  in  return  for  the  POW’s,  “even  in  the 
secret  talks.”  The  fact  is  that  President  Nixon  revealed  that  the  United  States  had  offered  to  agree 
to  a  deadline  for  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  in  exchange  for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  and  a  ceasefire  in  the  secret  talks  in  his  televised  address  of  January  25.  The  President  said 
North  Vietnam  had  rejected  the  offer,  continuing  “to  insist  that  we  overthrow  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government.” 

Ardent  advocacy  which  leads  to  misleading  reporting  should  not  be  tolerated  by  any  respon¬ 
sible  newspaper.  No  responsible  paper  should  refuse  to  correct  promptly  and  prominently  serious 
errors  when  they  are  pointed  out.  The  New  York  Times  has  refused  to  print  our  letters  protesting 
what  we  say  are  numerous  serious  errors,  such  as  those  cited  above,  which  Accuracy  in  Media  has 
pointed  out. 

If  you  think  you  see  reporting  in  The  Times  that  is  not  objective  or  errors,  please  write  to  the 
Editor  and  tell  him  so.  Send  us  a  copy  of  your  letter  if  convenient.  We  will  send  you  information 
about  serious  errors  in  the  news  media. 


Warntr  Bldg. 


If  your  paper  carries  the  Anthony  Lewis  column,  you 
would  do  your  readers  a  service  in  calling  this  mes¬ 
sage  to  their  attention.  This  statement  was  originally 
carried  in  The  New  York  Times  of  June  30, 1972  and 
has  been  checked  by  The  Times  for  accuracy.  It  is 
brought  to  you  as  a  public  service  by  Accuracy  in 
Media,  Inc.,  Warner  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20004. 


Washington,  D.C.  20004 

Plaato  aand  information  at>out  Accuracy  in  Madia. 

I  wish  to  support  your  elforti  to  improve  media  accuracy.  Enclosed 

is  my  contribution  of  $ . 

(Contributions  are  tax-deductible.) 

Name _ 


Address. 


‘Outstanding’ 

J  gradnates 
listed  by  SDX 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Professional  Journal¬ 
istic  Society,  has  awarded  1972  citations 
for  achievement  to  73  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  who  were  selected  as  outstanding  in 
their  classes  at  colleges  and  universities 
where  the  society  has  chapters. 

Receiving  the  distinction  this  year  are: 

Alabama — Robert  Marshall  Hardy  Jr., 
Fairfax,  Va. 

Arizona  State — Ray  Gain  Lin  Wong, 
Winslow,  Ariz. 

Arkansas  State — Doug  C.  Szenher,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

Ball  State — Gary  L.  Graham,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Baylor — David  McCollum,  Memphis. 

Bowling  Green  State — Mark  W.  Hart¬ 
man,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Brigham  Young — William  L.  Prater, 
Ucon,  Idaho. 

U.C.L.A. — Michael  MacGregor  Short, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

California  State,  Long  Beach — Susan 
Pack,  Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

California  State,  Los  Angeles — Francis 
J.  Mathis,  South  Gate,  Calif. 

California  State,  Northridge — Steve 
Smith,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  and  Cary 
Haskin,  Northridge,  Calif. 

California  State,  San  Diego — Albert 
John  Donner,  Carlsbad,  Calif. 

California  State  Polytechnic — Mary 
Jonnie  Fuentes,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Central  Michigan — Darryl  Sczepanski, 
Midland,  Mich.;  and  Kenneth  Tabacsko, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Central  State — Clyde  Van  Kemper, 
Edmond,  Okla. 

Colorado — Jose  R.  Martinez,  Denver. 

Colorado  State — John  S.  Fosholt,  Mus¬ 
catine,  Iowa. 

Drake — Charles  D.  Schoffner,  Floris¬ 
sant,  Mo. 

Duquesne — Richard  R.  Gigler,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Florida — David  Parker  Jackson,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.Y. 

Fordham — Joseph  Russo,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

George  Washington — Richard  C.  Beer, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Georgia — Kay  Allyn  Giese,  Columbus, 
Ga. 

Georgia  State — Carl  Eugene  Ray,  At¬ 
lanta. 

Idaho — Michael  C.  Oakland,  Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

Indiana — Linda  Herman,  Indianapolis. 

Iowa — Randall  Ray  Evans,  Bloomfield, 
Iowa. 

Kansas — Michael  C.  Moffet,  Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Kent  State — Robert  Michael  Downing, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Kentucky — John  M.  Gray,  Jasper,  Ala. 

Long  Island — Jack  C.  Stokes,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.Y. 

Marquette  —  Anne  Priscilla  Harpham, 
Honolulu. 

Maryland — Sandra  Fleishman,  Randalls- 
town,  Md. 

Miami — Alvin  F.  Sunshine,  Atlanta. 


Michigan — Patrick  Mahoney,  East  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich. 

Minnesota — JoAnn  Marie  McGuire,  Ed¬ 
ina,  Minn. 

Mississippi — Cathy  0.  Criss,  Green¬ 
wood,  Miss. 

Missouri — Michael  Carter  Rippey, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Nebraska — Mary  Kay  Quinlan,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Nevada — John  E.  Brodeur,  Sparks, 
Nev. 

North  Carolina — Robert  Kenyon  Ripley, 
Coronado,  Calif. 

North  Dakota — Charette  M.  Barta, 
Steele,  N.D. 

Northem  Arizona — Alfred  C.  Aberne- 
thy,  Jr.,  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y. 

Northern  Illinois  —  Candace  Perkins, 
Wheaton,  Ill. 

Northwestern — Mark  G.  Winiarski, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Ohio — Halina  J.  Czerniejewski,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma  State — James  T.  Buratti. 

Oregon  State — Nelson  Christian  Ander¬ 
son,  Dallas,  Ore. 

Pennsylvania  State — James  R.  Wiggins. 

Purdue — Larry  Allan  Persily,  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill. 

St.  Bonaventure — Robert  Kochersber- 
ger,  Sinclairsville,  N.Y. 

St.  Thomas — James  M.  Hugo,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

South  Carolina — Mark  Stanley  Brock, 
Cheraw,  S.C. 

South  Dakota  State — Donald  G.  Dor¬ 
man,  Castlewood,  S.D. 

Southern  California  —  Charles  Mack, 
Los  Angeles. 

Southern  Colorado  State — James  0.  B. 
Keener,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

Southern  Methodist — Max  Woodfin, 

Brinkley,  Ark. 

Syracuse — Lawrence  S.  Kramer,  Fair 
Lawn,  N.J. 

Tennessee — Thomas  Lawton  Adkinson, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

Texas  A&M  — Edwin  George  Dutch, 
Benbrook,  Tex. 

Texas  Christian — Rita  Virginia  Emigh, 
Tallmadge,  Ohio. 

Trinity — David  E.  Keltner,  San  Anton¬ 
io,  Tex. 

Tulsa — Robeii;  Thomas  Tippee,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Utah — Darrell  F.  Leo. 

Washington  &  Lee — Thomas  K.  Rowe, 
Jr.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Washington  State — Stephen  J.  Patch, 
Bainbridge  Island,  Wash. 

Wayne  State — Otha  Williams,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

West  Virginia — J.  Ford  Huffman, 
Paden  City,  West  Virginia. 

White  Plains — Gail  Otfinoski,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn. 

Wisconsin — Jill  G.  Geisler,  Milwaukee. 

Wyoming — Melanie  June  Markely,  Pow¬ 
ell,  Wyo. 

• 

Envoy  to  Tanzania 

W.  Beverly  Carter  Jr.,  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  group  of 
newspapers  for  the  black  community,  has 
been  nominated  by  President  Nixon  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Tanzania.  Carter  has 
sei-ved  with  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
and  is  deputy  assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  affairs. 


Graduate  course 
sends  J-students 
to  D.C.  events 

A  new  graduate  program  in  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  offers  its 
students  the  opportunity  to  attend  and 
report  on  White  House  press  conferences. 
Supreme  Court  hearings,  and  hearings  on 
the  Hill. 

The  program,  according  to  Dr.  Ray  E. 
Hiebert,  Journalism  Department  head,  is 
designed  to  offer  two  courses  of  study: 
“One  for  the  person  interested  in  going  to 
work  in  the  profession,  and  one  for  the 
person  who  wants  to  engage  in  scholarly 
research  in  the  field  of  communication.” 

For  students  interested  in  the  actual 
work  of  reporting,  the  “Seminar  in  Public 
Affairs  Reporting”  offers  the  opportunity 
to  meet  downtown  at  the  National  Press 
Club  in  order  to  attend  hearings  on  the 
Hill;  to  attend  White  House  press  confer¬ 
ences;  and  to  hear  decisions  being  read  at 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Began  with  two  in  class 

The  program  began  in  the  Spring  se¬ 
mester  of  1971,  with  only  two  students  the 
first  semester,  increasing  to  eight  students 
in  the  fall  of  1971  and  12  the  spring  of 
1972. 

“We  hope  to  have  20  next  fall,”  said 
Hiebert.  “That  is  our  full  complement,  at 
least  for  the  first  couple  of  years.” 

The  original  plan  called  for  20  graduate 
students  the  first  year,  expanding  to  30 
the  second  year,  40  the  third,  and  so  on, 
up  to  50. 

“We  thought  that  when  the  enrollment 
reached  50  or  more  full-time  graduate 
students,  the  department  would  schedule  a 
full  graduate  program,”  Hiebert  said. 

The  department  is  offering  eight 
courses,  including  thesis  research.  It  will 
add  one  course  this  fall,  Hiebert  said,  and 
probably  one  next  spring. 

The  program  requires  a  minimum  of  30 
credit  hours.  “That  assumes  a  degree  of 
preparation  at  the  undergraduate  level,” 
Hiebert  said.  (A  graduate  student  in 
journalism  is  not  required  to  hold  his 
bachelor’s  in  journalism.) 

“If  the  student  hasn’t  had  that  prepara¬ 
tion  at  the  undergraduate  level,  then  he 
has  to  take  more  than  the  30  hours  for  the 
master’s  degree  to  make  up  that  defi¬ 
ciency.” 

According  to  Hiebert,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  an  undergraduate  major  in  jour¬ 
nalism  to  take  four  more  courses  in  jour¬ 
nalism  on  the  graduate  level,  four  courses 
in  a  minor,  and  write  a  thesis  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  a  Master  of  Journal¬ 
ism  degi-ee. 

“We’ve  had  about  four  applicants  for 
every  one  we’ve  accepted,”  Hiebert  re¬ 
ported.  He  believes  the  same  ratio  will 
hold  true  for  the  20  students  being  ac¬ 
cepted  for  this  fall. 

The  present  program  includes  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Journalism  degree,  but  not,  as  yet, 
a  Doctorate. 
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2000/3000 

the 

universal 

composing 

'  keyboard  - - . 

system 
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Wbomp  200C>3000  system 

.  .costs  little  more  than  a  non-composing  keyboard.  Yet  it  provides  the 
widest  range  of  capabilities  for  type  composition  efficiency,  in  opera¬ 
tions  of  varying  sizes  and  equipment  combinations,  because  it  is  mod¬ 
ular  in  concept. 

The  Varicomp  2000/3000  can  be  purchased  in  a  basic  configuration 
which  is  specifically  designed  to  accept  additional  building  blocks,  as 
required,  in  field  installation. 

Varicomp  2000/3000  .  .  .  fast,  efficient,  versatile.  .  .  the  sure  answer  to 
low-cost  composition  input .  .  .  flexible,  to  meet  your  ever-expanding 
requirements  today  and  tomorrow  . . .  from  Varisystems ...  the  nation’s 
major  supplier  of  minicomputers  to  the  graphics  industry. 


Here’s  the  Varicomp  2000/3000 
basic  building  block 
system  configuration: 

Varisystems  P-16  Controller 

Paper  Tape  Punch 

Paper  Tape  Reader  (Optional) 

CRT  Display  (Optional) 


Varicomp  2000/3000 
system  provides: 

Text  Editing 
True  Composing 

Format  or  No  Format 

Width  Tables 

Up  to  8  Distinct  Type  Faces 

Programmable  Computer  Processor 
“  Key  In”  Line  Justificalion 
Line  and  Space  Leading  Control 
Broad  Peripheral  and 
Typesetting  Equipment  Compatibility 
Visual  Readout 
Line  Length,  Point  Size  and 
Style  Setting  Within  Lines 
Operator-Controlled  Error  Correction 
Integrated  Software 

Including  Patchmaker  for  Program  Editing 

Merging/Sorts 

Built-In  Trouble-Shooting  Diagnostics 
Paper  Tape  InpUt/Output 
Large  Memory 

8K  X  8  Bit 
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BUILDING  BLOCK  1  -  BASIC  UNIT  BUILDING  BLOCK  3  -  PAPER  TAPE  READER 

This  unit  consists  of  a  blind,  non-counting  keyboard  and  a  60  cps  Add  a  paper  tape  reader  and  the  unit  becomes  a  powerful  merge/ 

paper  tape  punch.  The  keyboard  has  124  key  positions  of  which  edit  system.  This  is  a  highly  reliable,  quiet,  120  cps  reader.  On  com- 

112  are  available  for  outputting  to  the  paper  tape  punch.  And,  12  mand  it  will  read  punched  paper  tape,  fill  the  screen  in  5  seconds 

editing  keys  are  available  for  operating  an  optional  CRT  Display.  The  and  stop.  You  can  then  edit  the  data  on  the  screen,  merge/edit 

standard  system  layout  has  101  output  keys  and  12  editing  keys.  corrections  and  dump  onto  punched  paper  tape. 

BUILDING  BLOCK  4  -  P-16  PROCESSOR/CONTROLLER, 

BUILDING  BLOCK  2  -  CRT  DISPLAY  COUNTING  KEYBOARD  &  DISPLAY  PANEL 

The  CRT  Display  plugs  into  the  keyboard  and  the  unit  becomes  a  Add  a  P-16  and  the  Varicomp  2000  becomes  a  Varicomp  3000. 

powerful  editing  system.  With  this  configuration,  you  can  buffer  up  This  configuration  is  the  perfect  companion  to  the  full-blown  Vari- 

to  576  characters  on  the  CRT.  Once  the  data  is  displayed,  a  pointing  comp  1000  system.  The  difference  being  that  this  package  does  not 

cursor  enables  you  to  "home  in”  left  or  right  one  character,  up  or  provide.a  cassette,  hard  copy  or  copyholder  found  in  Varicomp  1000. 

down  one  line  or  to  any  starting  position.  At  the  cursor  point,  the  It  does  provide  the  famous  P-16  (over  1000  already  installed  in 

press  of  a  button  enables  you  to  insert  or  delete  characters  and  phototypesetting  systems)  with  its  8K  x  8  bit  memory  and  a  whole 

scroll  up  or  down.  Now,  you  also  have  the  capability  of  “dumping"  host  of  features.  (See  P  -16  Specifications  on  the  back  page).  The 

data,  up  to  the  cursor  point  or  the  whole  screen,  onto  the  paper  Varicomp  3000  keyboard  offers  tab  columns,  1-16,  and  the  Display 

tape  punch.  Panel  features  LED  arrays. 
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FEATURES 


a  “turn-key”  package 
with  installation, 
operator  training, 
documentation  and 
full  maintenance  support 
provided  by 

Varisystems  Corporation. 


Capable  of  driving  any  phototypesetter 
8K  memory 

60  characters  per  second  paper  tape  punch 
120  characters  per  second  paper  tape  reader 
Line  length  selected  in  picas  and  points 
Leading  selected  in  Vz  pt.  increments 
Add  Lead  similar  to  leading  entry 
Word  Delete  key 
Insert  Leader  key 
Tabulation  capability 
Format  storage  capability 
(up  to  30  stored  internal  formats) 

Line  length  displayed  numerically  in  picas 
and  points 

Typeface  displayed  by  number 
Point  size  displayed  numerically 
One  word  buffer  to  facilitate  ease  of 
correction  via  Word  Delete  function 
On/off  switch  for  punch  to 
facilitate  copy  fittings 


P-16  SPECIFICATIONS 
Word  Length: 

16  bits  (upper  or  lower  byte, 
separately  accessible) 

Memory  Cepacity: 

8K  X  8  bit  with  optional,  additional  8K  x  8  bit 
unit  available 

Memory  Commands: 

Common  address  reset  and  data  register  clear; 
independently  initiated  Read  and  Write 
commands  to  bank  selected  program 

Cycle  Time: 

Read:  1  microsecond 
Write;  1  microsecond 

Instruction  Fetch  Time: 

6  microseconds 
Instruction  Execute  Time: 

3  Msec 

Power  Requirements: 

AC  Voltage:  115  10%  VAC,  single  phase, 

neutral  and  ground  wire 

AC  Frequency:  50-60  Hz 

AC  Power:  300  VA 

Controller:  -F5VDC,  6.5A 

Memory; 

-1-15VDC,  limits  +1 IV  to  -F16V,  1  25  amperes 


Logic  Levels:  Standard  TTL  levels: 

Logic  0  =  OV  to  4-0. 3V 
Logic  1  =  -)-3.5V  to  4-5. OV 
Environment  (Operating): 

Temperature  —  0°C  to  50°C 
Relative  Humidity  —  Up  to  85% 

(no  condensation) 

Altitude  —  Mean  sea  level  to  10,000  feet 

Dimensions: 

25"  wide X  25"  long  x  8"  high 

Weight: 

Approximately  50  lbs. 

For  full  information 
and  demonstration, 
write  or  call: 


I 


Printed  in  U  S. A. 
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Computer-controlled  delivery 
system  interests  circulators 


Many  circulation  managers  attending 
the  ICMA  conference  last  month  at  Los 
Angeles  showed  special  interest  in  an  au¬ 
tomated  newspaper  distribution  system 
developed  by  Avcon  (Automatic  Vehicular 
Control)  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

The  system  is  composed  of  two  princi¬ 
pal  parts:  a  computerized  informational 
system  and  the  delivery  vehicles.  While 
the  two  components  may  be  utilized  inde¬ 
pendently,  they  are  designed  to  supple¬ 
ment  each  other  in  providing  a  “total” 
system. 

Robert  T.  Rapp,  Avcon  vicepresident/ 
marketing,  said  the  system  reduces  sub¬ 
stantially  the  number  of  personnel  re¬ 
quired  to  distribute  the  paper.  He  said 
total  distribution  costs  are  reduced  by 
eliminating  many  carriers. 

In  essence  it  is  claimed,  a  fixed  cost 
system  is  substituted  for  a  variable  cost 
system  in  that  a  vehicle  and  crew  can 
throw  a  total  number  of  papers  less  ex¬ 
pensively  than  the  same  number  of  papers 
thrown  by  a  group  of  carriers. 

In  addition,  subscriber  and  non¬ 
subscriber  information  will  be  maintained 
in  the  computer  files  and  will  be  readily 
accessible  to  newspaper  management. 
Changes  can  be  made  to  subscriber  in¬ 
formation  on  a  daily  basis.  Thus,  the 
newspaper  will  have  conti’ol  of  market 
information,  whereas  now  much,  if  not 
all,  of  this  information  is  controlled  by  the 
distribution  personnel. 

Computerized  billing  is  attainable 
through  the  system  since  all  billing  in¬ 
formation  will  be  contained  in  the  com¬ 
puter.  Customers  may  be  billed  directly  or 
bills  for  distributors  and  carriers  can  be 
prepared. 

Subscription  sales  efforts  are  aided  be¬ 
cause  the  computer  can  list  non-subscriber 
addresses  for  pinpointing  sales  activities. 
Additionally,  records  can  be  maintained 
on  start  and  stop  information  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effectiveness  of  various  sales 
activities. 

Customer  service  is  improved,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rapp,  in  that  starts  and  stops  can 
be  implemented  immediately  via  direct 
changes  to  the  files  and  records  can  be 
maintained  of  service  errors  to  detect 
problem  areas.  Daily  draw  information 
and  optimum  loading  schedules  can  be 
prepared  from  the  informational  system 
to  help  increase  departmental  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

Optimum  routing 

The  system  operates  so  that  each  area 
of  the  trade  zone  is  laid  out  according  to 
optimum  routing  techniques,  and  specific 
areas  are  mapped  so  that  each  individual 
dwelling  is  coded  into  the  computer  by 
street  address  and  distance  from  a  given 
starting  point.  Subscriber  information  is 
then  added  to  the  dwelling  information  so 
that  the  computer  file  will  contain  all 
dwelling  and  subscriber  information. 

The  central  computer  will  then  pi’epare 
magnetic  tapes  which  will  direct  elec¬ 


tronically  equipped  vehicles  over  predeter¬ 
mined  routes  and  will  provide  throwing 
instructions  as  subscriber  locations  are 
reached.  The  drivers  and  throwers  do  not 
require  prior  knowledge  of  the  route  or  of 
the  area.  The  driver  simply  follows  visual 
driving  instructions  issued  on  a  screen  at 
appropriate  locations.  If  a  mistake  is  made 
in  driving  the  route,  the  system  detects  it 
and  prescribes  corrective  action  via  the 
screen,  which  is  in  the  constant  view  of 
the  driver.  If  a  throw  is  not  made,  the 
error  is  caught  immediately  and  the 
missed  address  is  shown  to  the  driver  on 
the  message  display  unit. 

Subscriber  changes  can  be  made  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  files  and  route  tapes  through  the 
on-line  computer  so  that  subscriber 
throwing  information  is  up-to-date  at  all 
times. 

The  system  has  a  tone,  a  “beep,”  which 
signals  the  crew  to  throw  the  paper 
towards  a  dwelling  to  individual  sub¬ 
scribers  while  the  driver  is  operating  a 
van  through  a  residential  area  at  15  to  30 
miles  per  hour. 

Throwers  on  truck 

The  throwers,  two  to  a  van,  are 
stationed  at  special  windows.  Throwers  sit 
in  a  swivel  chair-like  seat.  They  are 
equipped  with  earphones  and  the  seats 
have  safety  belts. 

Meanwhile,  the  driver  is  operating  the 
vehicle  over  the  routes  without  reference 
to  maps  or  lists.  Although  Applicable  to 
most  types  of  operations  carried  out  over 
routes  that  can  be  defined  in  advance,  the 
prototype  application  is  for  the  delivery 
of  newspapers.  Tests  of  the  equipment 
have  been  in  progress  at  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  and  the  newspapers  have 
been  utilizing  a  standard  van  modified  by 
Avcon  for  its  system  for  almost  a  year. 

Drivers  can  be  trained  in  the  operation 
of  the  message  display  unit  in  an  hour, 
according  to  Rapp.  If  the  system  should 
fail,  the  driver  can  be  told  on  the  screen 
in  his  van  and  the  balance  of  the  route 
can  be  delivered  from  the  master  sheet. 

A  third  person  could  be  carried  in  the 
van  to  stuff  inserts. 

All  areas  of  a  newspaper’s  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  Avcon 
operation.  The  company  recommends  that 
large  apartment  areas  with  high  per¬ 
centages  of  circulation  coverage  be  han¬ 
dled  separately.  However,  all  areas  where 
the  vehicle  can  keep  moving  are  candidates 
for  the  system,  Rapp  said. 

• 

Ehrhardt  with  Goss 

Ron  Ehrhardt  has  been  named  manager 
of  southeastern  sales  for  the  Goss  division 
of  MGD  Graphic  Systems,  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Rockwell.  He  is  headquartered  in  At¬ 
lanta.  Frank  White  retired  as  manager  of 
that  territory. 
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PIsnt  • 
equipment 

New  color  system 
used  by  UPI  for 
Olympics  pictures 

Color  news  pictures  of  the  OljTnpic 
Games  in  Munich  will  be  sent  over  the 
w’orldwide  telephoto  netw'ork  of  United 
Press  International  by  means  of  a  new 
transmitter  developed  by  the  Internation¬ 
al  Publishing  Corporation  of  England. 

I  PC’s  system  transmits  color  pictures 
direct  from  the  original  transparencies 
over  the  network  to  standard,  unmodified 
telephoto  receivers  in  newspaper  offices. 
The  system  eliminates  several  stages  of 
the  conventional  techniques  for  transmit¬ 
ting  color  pictures. 

"The  transmitter  produces  a  set  of  sepa¬ 
rations  and  then  makes  corrections  to  the 
intensities  of  the  colors  to  take  account  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  reproduction  sys¬ 
tem.  The  IPC  system  separates  the  color 
transparencies  during  transmission  into 
signals  representing  magenta,  cyan  and 
yellow.  Simultaneously  the  equipment 
computes  and  makes  changes  in  the 
strength  of  the  signal  to  compensate  for 
deficiencies  in  the  reproduction  system. 

Separations  received  in  the  newspaper 
office  on  standard  black  and  white  re¬ 
ceivers  are  ready  for  screening  and 
platemaking.  Furthermoi’e,  the  system  can 
transmit  the  whole  of  a  transparency  or 
only  part  of  it. 

The  system  was  used  to  send  color  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  1972  Wimbledon  Lawn  Tennis 
Championship  finals  to  Glasgow  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  IPC’s  Scottish  daily  paper, 
the  Daily  Record. 


Offset  in  Greeley: 

$  1-million  project 

November  1  has  been  set  as  the  target 
date  for  the  conversion  of  the  Greeley 
(Colo.)  Daily  Tribune  to  offset  produc¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Mildred  Hansen,  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  Tribune  is  undertaking 
an  expansion  and  remodeling  program  at 
a  cost  of  $1  million. 

The  project  includes  a  $400,000  addition 
to  the  Tribune  building.  The  addition  will 
house  a  $450,000  Goss  Urbanite  press  with 
a  48-page  capacity  and  two  three-color 
units. 

An  expenditure  of  approximately  $90,- 
000  is  planned  for  a  new  camera  room 
and  computer  equipment,  according  to  Leo 
Koenig,  the  business  manager. 

The  Tribune,  started  as  a  weekly  by 
Nathan  Meeker,  who  was  agricultural 
editor  for  Horace  Greeley’s  New  York 
Tribune  and  founder  of  Greeley,  cele¬ 
brated  its  100th  anniversary  November, 
1970. 
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IBM’s  Japanese  computer 
production  system  on-line 


IBM  Japan  Ltd.,  has  announced  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  computer  based  editing,  com¬ 
posing,  and  page  formatting  system  utiliz¬ 
ing  advanced  technologies  in  the  area  of 
digital  television,  high  speed  phototypeset¬ 
ting,  and  large-scale  magnetic  storage  of 
information. 

A  similar  system  is  under  development 
in  the  United  States  by  IBM’s  Federal 
Systems  Division  in  cooperation  with 
eight  U.S.  newspapers  (E&P,  July  10, 
1971).  That  program  has  passed  through 
its  first  phase — identifying  the  problems 
of  a  full-page  makeup  system  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  system  description — and  now  is 
in  the  software  funding  and  development 
phase. 

There  w'ere  indications  last  week  that 
IBM’s  newly  announced  “virtual  memo¬ 
ry”  will  reduce  somewhat  the  cost  of  the 
American  project. 

The  Japanese  system,  IBM  said,  has 
successfully  “addressed”  itself  to  the 
problem,  peculiar  to  Japanese  publishing, 
caused  by  the  use  of  three  separate  ver¬ 
nacular  alphabets  that  represent  a  total 
of  almost  5,000  different  characters  in 
daily  usage. 

Two  pilot  systems 

Two  pilot  systems  that  are  fundamen¬ 
tally  alike,  have  been  installed  and  al¬ 
ready  are  in  operation  in  Tokyo.  One, 


called  the  NELSON,  for  New  Editing  and 
Layout  System  of  Newspapers,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Asahi  Shimbun,  which  has 
a  daily  national  circulation  of  almost  six 
million  copies.  The  other,  called  AN- 
NECS,  for  Automated  Nikkei  Newspaper 
Editing  and  Composing  System,  is  being 
used  by  the  Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun  (Japan 
Economic  Journal). 

At  the  hub  of  the  system  are  graphic 
display  devices  known  as  the  IBM  4510 
Digital  Television  (DTV)  Terminals,  con¬ 
nected  to  an  IBM  System/370  Model  155. 
These  devices  are  us^  for  editing,  correct¬ 
ing  and  proof-reading  of  news  material 
as  well  as  for  various  layout  operations. 

The  operator,  looking  at  a  TV-like 
screen  on  which  are  projected  either 
newspaper  “copy”  or  graphic  outlines  of 
page  composition,  makes  the  required  or 
desired  changes  by  operating  various 
function-keys  or  by  using  a  “joystick” 
type  of  lever  to  give  instructions  to  the 
computer. 

Manuscript  material  or  printed  news 
copy  is  converted  to  computer  input  data 
on  paper  tape  through  the  use  of  an  IBM 
Kanji  keyboard  punch.  This  keyboard  con¬ 
tains  3,455  characters  in  regular  use  by 
Japanese  newspapers.  Characters  not  in 
regular  use  are  read  into  the  computer 
through  a  separate  coding  process. 

The  computer  stores  this  information  on 


magnetic  disks  in  IBM  3330  disk  storage 
units.  This  stored  data  is  then  drawn 
from  storage  and  displayed  on  the  digital 
television  terminal  screen  for  editing,  cor¬ 
recting  or  proof-reading. 

Page  formatting  is  also  carried  out 
using  the  digital  television  terminal. 
Headlines,  “boxes”  and  other  special  type 
compositions  that  are  used  to  achieve 
varied  graphic  effects,  are  allocated  the 
space  they  require  on  the  screen.  These 
have  been  “pre-formed,”  that  is  prepared 
earlier,  also  by  using  the  DTV  Terminal 
or  an  IBM  2470  Communications  Termi¬ 
nal. 

Photographs  are  then  allocated  the  re¬ 
quired  space  and  the  text  is  finally 
“flowed”  into  the  remaining  appropriate 
page  areas. 

Once  this  process  is  completed  the  page 
is  ready  for  printing.  The  information 
stored  in  the  memory  devices  is  converted 
to  type  in  the  desired  sizes  and  format 
and  printed  on  film  by  a  high  speed  elec¬ 
tronic  photocomposer — the  IBM  2680. 

This  photo  composed  film  is  then  proc¬ 
essed  to  obtain  plates  for  use  on  rotary 
high-speed  presses.  Offset  printing  is  also 
possible. 


Consulting  firm  VP 

John  H.  Hoffman,  a  former  member  of 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute  staff,  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident  of  Cresap, 
McCormick  and  Paget  Inc.,  international 
management  consulting  firm  in  New  York 
City.  From  1960  to  1963  he  was  director  of 
production  engineering  of  the  ANPA/RI. 


A  QUESTION  OF  IDENTITY 


Many  people  know  MAIN  as  a  large  engi¬ 
neering  firm  doing  large  projects  for  large 
clients,  and  this  is  correct  —  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

However,  we  have  another  side  that’s  not  so 
well  known —  namely,  our  ability  to  size 
and  shape  a  design  team  to  handle  smaller 
projects  for  smaller  clients,  offering  the 
same  creative,  comprehensive  thinking  and 
economy. 


So  when  you're  considering  a  new  plant  or 
plant  expansion,  a  renovation,  an  engineer¬ 
ing  study  or.  perhaps,  just  an  opinion  on  a 
questionable  area  of  your  operation,  we  can 
identify  with  you. 

JWAIN 


CHAS.T.  AVAIN.  INC. 

SouthMst  Tower.  Prutfontiol  Cootor  Sotton  Mott  0?lf9 
1301  E  Morobood  Streoi.  ChonotM.  N  C  30204 
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the  toughest  man  in  the  news  ink  business 


He’s  got  to  be.  Because  he’s  responsible  for  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  U.S.  newspaper  black  and 
color  inks.  He  must  make  sure  that  every  ink  delivery  you  get  is  exactly  to  your  formula.  Week  after 
week  after  week.  So  you  can  depend  every  day  on  the  performance  of  U.S.  news  inks,  whether  you’re 
printing  letterpress  or  offset.  We’ll  formulate  the  right  ink  for  your  paper  and  press.  For  the  most 
trouble-free  runs  you’ve  ever  had. 


United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  0.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation 


All  Canadian  Press 
operations  moved 
to  computer  center 

The  Canadian  Press,  Canada’s  national 
news  agency,  stepped  further  into  the 
computer  age  recently  when  news  began 
to  flow  to  102  Canadian  daily  newspapers 
from  the  agency’s  new  head  office  in 
downtown  Toronto. 

Reporters  and  editors  joined  other  de¬ 
partments  already  settled  at  36  King 
Street  E.,  in  a  building  erected  as  a  com¬ 
puter  center  by  IBM  and  owned  now  by 
Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 

The  staff  went  to  work  in  a  newsroom 
where  electronics  and  computers  are  as 
essential  as  typewriters  and  pencils. 

The  move  climaxed  planning  that  began 
more  than  a  year  ago  when  it  became 
clear  that  redevelopment  of  the  Toronto 
downtown  core  would  result  in  CP  selling 
the  two-story  building  it  built  in  1948  at 
.o5  University  Avenue. 


PICTURE  SERVICE — New  headquarters  of  the  Canadian  Press  in  Toronto  has  all  the  latest  de¬ 
vices  for  moving  copy,  including  a  console  which  controls  the  movement  of  pictures  to  news¬ 
paper  and  television  clients.  Picture  editor  Roger  Varley  is  seen  "calling  up"  a  newspicture. 


Another  switch  next  year 

The  CP  Wirephoto  Service  also  has 
made  technical  changes  to  boost  efficiency. 
The  service  transmits  5.50  wdrephotos  a 
week  to  59  newspapers  and  TV  stations.  A 
new  push-button  console  permits  one  pho¬ 
to  editor  to  control  picture  traffic  on  three 
separate  networks  and  to  transmit  and 
receive  pictures  from  abroad. 

The  next  big  change  for  CP  comes  early 
in  1973  when  the  selection  and  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  international  news  report  will 
be  shifted  to  Toronto  from  New  York.  The 
AP  and  Reuters  wires,  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  foreign  report,  will  be  extend¬ 
ed  from  New  York  to  Toronto.  Liaison 
with  the  allied  agencies  and  coverage  of 
the  United  Nations  will  be  maintained  by 
a  three-man  staff  at  New  York  in  place  of 
the  present  editorial  staff  of  nine. 


‘Last’  newsprint  roll 
winds  up  with  weekly 

When  the  No.  1  newsprint  machine  at 
Powell  River-Alberni  Sales  Corp.  stopped 
rolling  late  in  1971  after  50  years  of  pro¬ 
duction,  a  crew  member  noted  the  fact  on 
the  last  roll  of  paper  produced,  on  the 
machine. 

Scrawled  on  the  roll  were  the  words: 
“The  last  roll  from  No.  1.  Born  May  12, 
1912.  Died  Dec.  1,  1971.’’ 

That  last  roll  later  showed  up  in  the 
pressroom  of  the  Milton-Freewater  (Ore.) 
Valley  Herald.  Wally  Cowan,  co-publisher 
of  the  newspaper,  photographed  the  roll 
and  ran  a  feature  story  on  the  incident. 


Wisconsin  daily  goes 
offset  on  six-unit  King 

The  Daily  Citizen  of  Beaver  Dam,  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  converted  to  offset  and  moved 
to  new  headquarters. 

The  Citizen  dates  back  to  1856  and  has 
been  published  six  days  a  week  since  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1911.  It  has  passed  down 
through  three  generations  to  James  E. 
Conley  Jr.  Editor  and  co-publisher  Fran¬ 
cis  “Bill”  Connors  joined  the  paper  in 
1949.  With  a  circulation  of  8,200  daily  and 
21,500  in  the  Wednesday  tri-county  edi¬ 
tion,  the  Daily  Citizen  averages  16  pages 
on  normal  days  and  24  to  32  pages  for  the 
Wednesday  edition. 

The  paper  conveited  to  offset  w'ith  a 
six-unit  Daily  King  and  heavy  duty  jaw 
folder  manufactured  by  King  Press  Inc. 
The  press  was  installed  in  a  new'  11,000 
sq.  ft.  building  with  an  additional  4,600 
sq.  ft.  warehouse. 

The  publishers’  plans  include  more  use 
of  spot  and  process  color. 

• 

Varisy stems  clients 
forming  users  group 

More  than  1,000  users  of  Varisytems 
Corporation’s  P-16  Processor /Controller, 
for  type  composition  automation  and  in¬ 
driving  phototypesetting  equipment,  have 
been  invited  to  form  a  users  group.  There 
is  no  membership  fee,  Calvin  Clark,  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing,  said. 

Members  will  receive  a  monthly 
new’sletter,  will  have  an  information  ex¬ 
change  and  will  be  invited  to  participate 
in  seminars.  P-16  users  are  to  have  their 
first  membership  committee  meeting  in 
the  fall,  at  w'hich  time  formal  plans  for 
1973  will  be  announced  and  a  chairman 
will  be  elected. 

For  information,  contact  Clark  at  Var- 
isystems  Corporation,  207  Newtown  Road, 
Plainview,  N.Y.  11803. 


One  Operation 


GLUES  ^0^  TRIMS 


24,000  TV  Magazines  per  Hour! 

COLE  (Model  101)  Combination  Quarter-folder  with  two-knife 
trimmer,  and  vacuum  system  can  be  mounted  on  your  rotary 
press  to  produce  TV  magazines,  mini-tabs,  comics,  booklets, 
etc.  as  the  product  leaves  the  press. 


A  COLE  gluing  system  is  available 
for  your  press  to  glue  the  product 
as  it  comes  through  the  press 
and  over  the  former.  The  glued, 
folded  and  trimmed  product  de¬ 
livers  out  onto  the  conveyor  ready 
for  the  customer.  No  other  oper¬ 
ation  is  required. 

other  equipment 
available  for  rotary  presses: 

•  Double  Parallel  Folders 

•  Eighth  Folders 

•  Any  combination  of  operations 

•  Asbestos  Brake  Shoes  for  roll  stands 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

163)  W.  Mill  Oktalum  City,  OMalmu  73106  Phwe  AC  405, 23(76641 
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UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 


1 

P  • 

Editing  the  Convention  News... 
Unconventionally 


At  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
National  Conventions  in  Miami  Beach, 
United  Press  International  newsmen 
used  electronic  impulses  and  computers, 
instead  of  blue  pencils,  to  write  and  edit 
the  fast-breaking  news.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  electronic  editing  equipment 
had  ever  been  used  at  news  events  of 
this  magnitude. 

Introduced  by  Harris-Intertype  only 
two  years  ago,  nearly  200  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  editing  terminals  have  already 
been  installed.  They  are  speeding  up  and 
improving  newsgathering  and  processing 


operations  in  the  U.S.,Canadaand  Europe. 
Users  include  Gannett  Co.,  New  York 
Times  Media  Co.,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  Yuma  (Arizona)  Sun,  Germany’s 
Deutsche  Press  Agentur  and  Italy’s  La 
Stampa,  as  well  as  UPl. 

Harris  technological  leadership  is 
helping  the  newspaper  industry  produce 
a  better  product,  faster  and  at  less  cost. 
Let  us  show  you  how  Harris  terminals 
can  help  to  improve  your  operations. 
Write  Harris-Intertype  Corporation, 
Intertype  Division,  215  U.S.  Highway  22, 
Watchung,  New  Jersey  07060. 


HARRIS 


Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


Japanese  plate 
is  measuring  up 
in  paper’s  tests 

The  NAPP  plate,  a  photopolymer  print¬ 
ing  plate  for  newspaper  presses  that  was 
developed  by  Nippon  Paint  Company  of 
Osaka,  Japan,  has  been  undergoing  tests 
at  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times-Democrat 
for  several  months. 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  president  of  Lee 
Newspapers  Inc.  which  owns  the  Daven¬ 
port  paper  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  ANP A /Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  said  the  NAPP  plates  “meets  with 
all  the  specifications  that  we  have  set 
forth  and  possesses  the  characteristics 
which  we  demand.” 

Lee  has  joined  in  an  arrangement  with 
Nippon  to  manufacture  and  sell  the  plate 
in  the  United  States. 

Gottlieb  said  the  plates  is  designed  to 
attain  optimum  printing  results  in  a  price 
range  compatible  with  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  operations. 

According  to  Gottlieb,  the  plate  has  a 


Don't  just  wish  for  Compu^ 
graphics  and  foster,  better 
^^  comp^ition  at  lower  cost. 

Trade  in  Headliner, 
Justowriters,  etc. 


Phototypesetters 
for  text  matter 
Display  Type  Photosetters 

Keyboards  for  punched 
tape  or  direct  input 


Installation  seryice 
and  instruction  by 
factory  engineers. 

LEASE  or  BUY 
on  easy  terms 


PAPERS  for  all  COMPUGRAPHIC 

systems  in  stock,  spec.  178  &  138.  15%  dis¬ 
count,  check  with  order.  Prepaid,  Berlin, 

Wis  or  NYC  ppiCEQ  pQp  QmcK  5^11 

USED  COLD  TYPE  MACHINES 

Headliners,  Morisawas,  Photon,  Foto- 
Type  Compositors,  and  other  cold  type 
setters  traded  for  Compugraphics. 
I  Write  for  list. 


required  relief  depth  and  hardness  for 
either  direct  plate  printing  or  for  mat 
molding  from  which  further  duplicate 
plates  can  be  made.  He  said  the  process¬ 
ing  time  fits  well  into  the  time  frame 
necessary  to  meet  edition  deadlines. 

“The  NAPP  plate  technology,”  he 
added,  “also  mitigates  the  pollution  prob¬ 
lem  because  the  unexposed,  non-image  ar¬ 
eas  of  the  plate  are  washed  out  with 
ordinary  tap  water.” 

Gottlieb  said  the  system  installed  at  the 
Times-Democrat  produces  plates  to  print 
all  pages,  black  and  color,  in  a  direct  plate 
printing  mode.  The  plates  are  mounted  on 
saddles  of  the  correct  thickness  and  then 
placed  on  the  press  and  printed  directly. 
When  multiple  plates  are  required,  the 
plate  can  be  molded  in  the  conventional 
manner  and  any  number  of  stereo  or  du¬ 
plicate  plates  can  be  made. 

The  NAPP  plate,  because  of  its  mat 
molding  capabilities,  can  be  used  by  those 
plants  that  are  in  a  combination  coldtype/ 
hot  metal  mode.  The  relief  plate  becomes 
a  part  of  combination  coldtype/hot  metal 
form  which  is  sent  to  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment. 

“The  non-porous  quality  of  the  image 
surface,  coupled  to  a  perfect  shoulder  con¬ 
tour,  results  in  a  print  quality  that  is,  in 
our  opinion,  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
direct  plate  printing  process  presently 
being  used  in  newspaper  production,”  Got¬ 
tlieb  said. 

Plate  specifications 

Current  specifications  of  the  NAPP 
plate  were  listed  as: 

Relief  depth:  the  plate  has  a  relief 
depth  of  .028  of  an  inch  on  a  .010  of  an 
inch  aluminum  base  for  a  total  thickness 
of  .038  of  an  inch.  These  dimensions  are 
subject  to  change  depending  on  industry 
requirements. 

In  the  halftone  areas  the  highlight  dots 
are  etched  to  a  depth  of  .007  of  an  inch 
with  shadow  dots  having  a  relief  of  .003 
of  an  inch  to  .004  of  an  inch.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  printing  level  between  the  high¬ 
light  and  shadow  dot  areas  and  the  over¬ 
all  image  areas  results  in  a  built-in 
“bump”  effect. 

Gottlieb  said  other  advantages  of  the 
NAPP  plate  include  a  minimal  investment 
in  processing  equipment,  outstanding 
reproduction  qualities,  minimal  training 
in  processing  procedure,  ease  of  installa¬ 
tion  of  equipment,  excellent  product  quali¬ 
ty  through  stringent  quality  control, 
strong  technical  and  advisory  support, 
and  reliability  of  supply  through  unique 
inventory  concept. 


Unit  produces 
dual  image  tapes 
from  originals 

A  tape  editing  and  duplicating  system 
for  phototypsetting  applications  has  been 
introduced  by  Interface  Mechanisms,  Inc. 
The  system  produces  a  clean  dual  image 
tape  from  an  existing  tape  that  requires 
updating  or  author’s  changes.  The  tape- 
editor  is  programmed  to  automatically 
stop  at  any  point  on  the  old  tape  so  new 
information  can  be  keyboarded  in. 

The  tape-editor,  in  conjunction  with  a 
dual  image  keyboard,  transfers  data  at 
over  30  characters  per  second.  Compara¬ 
ble  systems  such  as  MTSTs  or  paper  tape 
units  operate  at  10  to  15  characters  per 
second.  The  editor  also  performs  a  skip 
function  at  over  90  characters  per  second. 

Because  dial  image  tape  is  human  read¬ 
able  (the  alpha-numeric  character  is  dis¬ 
played  in  English  above  the  machine 
code)  the  operator  has  total  visibility  and 
comprehension  of  the  data  on  the  tape.  A 
useful  operator  feature  of  the  tape-editor 
is  display  of  last  character  copies  and  the 
next  character  to  be  transferred.  Program 
commands  to  the  phototypesetter  are  also 
human  readable. 

The  tape-editor  is  programmed  to  stop 
on  thick  mark,  space,  period,  carriage  re¬ 
turn,  or  selected  code.  The  unit  is  switch 
selectable  to  allow  the  operator  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  desired  stop  code. 

The  tape-editor  is  also  available  in  a 
two  reader  configuration. 

Interface  Mechanisms,  Inc.,  is  at 
5503-232nd  S.W.,  Mountlake  Terrace, 

Wash.  98043. 

• 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
plant  modernized 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
Journal  has  completed  a  modernization 
project  begun  15  months  ago  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $1.5  million.  More  than  6,000 
people  viewed  the  completed  facilities  at 
open  house  celebrating  the  program’s 
completion. 

A  new  building  sits  where  the  company 
parking  lot  was  once  located.  Fronting 
McDonough  Street,  a  two-story  stucco  fa¬ 
cility  houses  the  classified,  accounting  and 
duplicating  departments.  It  is  reached 
from  the  main  building  by  a  covered  cross 
walk  from  the  third  floor,  where  the  photo 
and  service  engraving  shops  are  located. 

The  former  entrance  on  Lawrence 
Street  was  closed,  windows  installed  and 
the  main  entrance  moved  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Street  frontage.  The  entire  exterior 
was  modernized  and  painted. 

The  new  entrance  features  large  car¬ 
riage  lights.  Inside,  special  gold  colored 
lights — nine  sections  of  16  bulbs  each — 
add  a  bronzed  effect  to  the  lobby  where 
art  work  and  an  old  hand  press  are  on 
display. 

Carpeting,  a  lunchroom  and  lowered 
ceilings  are  also  features  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  new  home. 
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The  Chemcomatic  System  helps  the  Las  Vegas 
Review- Journal  hit  newsstands  on  time. 


Chemcoman  Ed  Fountaine  recommended  a  Chemco¬ 
matic  System  including  the  Marathon  roll-film  camera,  an 
automatic  film  transport,  film  processor,  and  the  Chemco 
pin  register  drill  system,  plus  Powerline*  film  and  Powerflo* 
developer.  In  combination,  they  assure  fast,  economical 
performance  for  Nevada’s  largest  daily  newspaper. 

Why  don’t  you  look  into  photomechanical  reproduction 
the  Chemco  way?  For  a  copy  of  the  new  Chemco  publica¬ 
tion,  "The  Total  Offset  Newspaper,” write  on  your  letterhead 
to  Chemco  Photoproducts  Co., 

Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc., 

Glen  Cove,  New  York  1 1542. 

Leader  in  Automated  Negative  Making 


When  your  province  is  a  dynamic,  news-generating  enter¬ 
tainment  city,  meeting  press  deadlines  is  critical.  The  Re¬ 
view-Journal,  member  of  the  Donrey  Media  Group,  now  has 
additional  breathing  time,  thanks  to  its  new  Chemcomatic 
System  which  offers  fully-automated  negative  making  for 
the  high  speed,  precisely-controlled  photomechan¬ 
ical  operation. 

“What  we  were  looking  for,”  says  Dennis  Schieck,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  of  the  Review-Journal,  “was  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  conversion  to  offset  reproduction.  We  found  Chemco 
could  best  meet  all  our  needs.  And  the  system  is  operating 
so  efficiently  that  despite  last  minute  editorial  requirements, 
deadlines  now  come  easy.” 


CALL  YOUR  CHEMCOMAN. ..AND  SOMETHING  GREAT  DEVELOPS 


Classified  makeup 

(Cohtiiiued  from  puf/e  Ifi) 


make  10  or  14  or  18  point,  it  created  a 
face  in  the  larger  sizes  with  too  few  char- 
act(MS.  When  the  10  point  of  the 
Economist  classified  section  was  enlarged 
to  14  or  18  jioint,  there  was  some  charac¬ 
ter  count  loss,  hut  it  would  he  as  little  as 
half  a  character  and,  therefore,  useahle. 

The  problem  then,  was  to  huild  a  jihoto- 
tyiM'settinjr  machine  which  could  jiroduce 
8  faces;  a  G  jioint  for  hody  cojiy;  10  to  JIG 
for  display  tyjie,  which  could  he  jihoto- 
jrra])hic  enlargements  of  each  other;  and 
two  Inild  face  tyjies  for  classification 
headinfJts,  which  could  also  he  ]»hotonraph- 
ic  enlargements  of  each  other.  This  re- 
(piires  six  different  point  sizes  for  the 
ei}?ht  faces. 

Designed  special  machine 

Compugraphic  desip^ned  a  special  ver¬ 
sion  of  their  49G‘2  Computer  slave  pho- 
tosettinp:  machine.  The  regular  4962  con¬ 
tains  two  duiilex  font  and  two  lenses  giv- 
ing  eight  faces,  hut  these  eight  faces  are 
actually  (lujilex  pairs  and  represent  only 
four  iioint  sizes.  To  do  the  classified,  the 
machine  would  have  to  give  six  point 
sizes. 

With  a  comhination  of  optics,  font  de¬ 
sign,  and  computer  chicanery,  Compugra- 
l)hic  was  able  to  produce  a  machine  which 
would  do  the  job.  They  designed  a  special 
set  of  type  faces  and  using  the  two  lenses 
in  the  4962;  were  able  to  produce  the 
following:  a  six  point  for  body  copy,  the 
second  lens  setting  enlarges  the  six  point 
to  14’ 2  j)oint.  This  141^  point  is  unused 
because  the  character  count  per  column  is 
too  small.  The  second  font  i)roduces  10 
point  on  one  lens  and  24  point  on  the 
other.  The  third  font  )iroduces  18  point  on 
one  lens  and  an  unused  IVs  point  on  the 
other.  The  fourth  font  produces  14  j)oint 
on  one  lens  and  j)oint  on  the  other. 

The  })oint  substitutes  for  a  :16  point 


ASSOClATIt 


Engineers 


CONSULTATION  PLANT  EXPANSION 


NEW  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION 

DESIGN  ADMINISTRATION 


Over  four  decades 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 


Ml  Msdlieii  AvepM 
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tion  itself.  This  is  then  fed  to  the  com¬ 
puter  which  internally  corrects  the  ad. 

If  the  corrections  are  complicated,  the 
operator  may  call  for  a  new  output  tape 
of  just  the  corrected  ad,  to  see  if  the 
correction  has  been  made  properly. 

After  the  last  ad  for  a  particular  issue 
has  been  put  into  the  machine  and  cor¬ 
rected,  all  the  ads  are  computer  sorted  by 
classification  and  then  arranged  by  size. 
They  are  then  merged  with  the  pick-up 
ads  from  the  previous  edition.  During  this 
merger  procedure,  the  computer  automati¬ 
cally  kills  all  the  expired  ads  from  the 
previous  issue.  The  Computer  can  also  be 
instructed  through  the  code  number  of  the 
ad  to  kill  it  early. 

Classified  display  ads  which  are  to  be 
inserted  in  the  classified  pages  have  been 
set  elsewhere  in  the  composing  room  with 
regular  cold  type  techniques.  The  size, 
position,  and  a  code  number  of  these  ads 
are  then  entered  into  the  Computer  as 
dummying  instructions. 

The  computer  is  then  asked  to  layout 
the  classified  pages.  It  begins  at  the  rear 
of  the  section  and  produces  a  complete 
column  justified  to  column  length  in  clas¬ 
sification  order  and  pyramided  with  the 
largest  ads  at  the  top. 

If,  for  instance,  there  are  three  columns 
in  a  classification,  the  computer  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  third  column  first.  Because  the 
first  ad  in  the  third  column  in  the 
Economist’s  classified  system  will  be  the 
third  largest  ad,  the  computer  finds  the 
third  ad  in  size,  the  sixth  ad  in  size,  the 
ninth  ad  in  size,  etc.,  down  to  the  last  ad 
it  can  fit  in  the  bottom  of  the  column.  The 
computer  then  automatically  calculates 
how  many  lines  of  actual  copy  and  clas¬ 
sification  headings  it  has  for  the  column 
and  adds  space  automatically  throughout 
the  column  to  justify  it  out. 

Should  there  be  a  display  classified  ad 
at  the  bottom  of  the  column,  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  six  inches  deep,  the  computer  will 
automatically  stop  six  inches  before  the 
end  of  the  column,  justify  out  the  column 
six  inches  short,  and  put  in  a  message  at 
the  end  of  the  column  telling  the  page 
paste-up  department  to  pick  up  a  certain 
display  classified  ad  and  put  it  in  this 
position. 

The  page  paste-up  department  has  to 
paste-up  only  nine  columns  to  complete  a 
page  on  a  form  with  pre-printed  column 
rules. 

The  present  system  will  turn  out  a  page 
of  solid  classified  in  a  half  hour.  Time  on 
the  system  is  at  the  present  bound  by  the 
tape  perforator  on  the  computer.  Putting 
on  a  high  speed  perforator  will  increase 
the  pace  to  a  page  every  15  minutes. 
Speed  could  be  increased  even  further 
through  the  use  of  multiple  punches.  The 
computer  itself  is  turning  out  a  full  page 
every  minute. 


hot  type  font.  This  was  the  one  compro¬ 
mise  which  had  to  be  made  with  type  size. 

The  com])uter  chicanery  comes  in  the 
production  of  the  iiold  face  classification 
headings.  The  bold  face  is  |)roduced  by 
double  flashing  a  character.  The  letter  is 
flashed  once  and  then  the  Compugraphic 
moves  one  unit  width  and  the  letter  is 
flashed  again.  The  Comi)uter  automatical¬ 
ly  gives  the  necessary  instructions  to  the 
Comi)ugraphic  and  the  10  jioint  medium 
weight  sans-serif  tyjie  used  for  ad  copy 
turns  into  a  hold  face  classification  head¬ 
ing.  So,  too,  with  the  14  point. 

Therefore,  with  comiiuter  connivance, 
the  machine  is  capable  of  setting  four 
faces  on  one  lens,  four  faces  on  the  other 
lens,  and  each  of  these  faces  has  “fraudu¬ 
lent”  hold  face.  Therefore,  the  machine 
theoretically  can  produce  16  faces  in  eight 
point  sizes.  The  Economist  classified  sys¬ 
tem  is  utilizing  eight  of  these  faces  and 
six  of  the  point  sizes,  producing  a  clas¬ 
sified  .section  w'hich  typographically  is  the 
equivalent  of  what  it  w'as  producing  in  hot 
metal.  Three  horizontal  rules  for  cutoff 
and  classification  headings  are  built  into 
the  font  strip  a  fourth  hold  rule  is  “manu¬ 
factured”  by  controlling  the  leading  and 
double  flashing. 

The  Compugraphic  4962  with  two  lenses 
co.sts  $7,000.  The  Economi.st  paid  an  addi¬ 
tional  $3,000  for  the  special  lenses  and 
gears  for  each  machine  and  spent  $5,000 
developing  the  special  type  fonts.  Publish¬ 
er  Sagan  pointed  out  that  they  had  spent 
$35,000  for  printout  devices  rather  than 
$325,000.  They  have  found  the  machines 
so  succes.sful  that  in  order  to  reduce  the 
time  it  takes  to  produce  a  page  of  clas¬ 
sified  from  half  an  hour  to  15  minutes, 
they  have  bought  three  additional  ma¬ 
chines  from  Compugraphic  and  a  high 
speed  punch  for  the  computer. 

With  the  problem  of  a  printout  machine 
solved,  Alterson,  who  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  1130  Computer  Users  in 
the  Graphic  Arts  group  (CUGA,)  then 
proceeded  to  design  a  computer  program 
which  would  handle  the  classified  prob¬ 
lem.  The  actual  programming  was  split 
between  the  Economist  in-house  computer 
programming  department  and  an  outside 
contract  programmer. 

In  the  system,  copy  goes  to  a  tape  per¬ 
forator  which  types  an  unjustified  tape  of 
the  copy,  putting  in  required  point  sizes 
as  w’ell  as  any  white  spaces  (blank  lines) 
called  for  by  the  ad  taker. 

Can  check  correction 

The  perforator  operator  also  adds  the 
classification  number,  the  invoice  number, 
the  number  of  lines  in  the  ad,  the  number 
of  times  the  ad  is  to  run,  and  which  of  the 
five  new'spaper  groups  it  is  to  go  in.  The 
tape  is  fed  into  the  computer,  which 
stores  it  in  galley  form.  It  outputs  a 
paper  tape  which  is  then  fed  to  the  pho¬ 
tosetting  machines  and  a  proofing  galley 
is  typeset.  For  this  proofing  galley,  the 
computer  automatically  adds  a  sequence 
number  to  the  ad,  calculates  how  many 
lines  the  ad  actually  took,  and  numbers 
each  typeset  line  in  the  whole  galley.  This 
numbering  allows  for  later  correcting  on 
a  line  basis.  After  proofreading,  the  gal¬ 
ley  returns  to  the  perforating  room  where 
the  operator  puts  in  the  ad’s  sequence 
number  and  invoice  number,  types  the  line 
number  of  the  correction  and  the  correc¬ 


Safety  in  their  hands 

The  Marquette  (Mich.)  Mining  Journal 
has  designated  two  executives  as  safety 
directors  to  oversee  compliance  with  the 
new  Federal  Safety  and  Health  Act.  They 
are:  Thomas  L.  Niles,  circulation  manag¬ 
er,  for  management;  and  Albert  J.  Sand¬ 
erson  Jr.,  assistant  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  for  the  pressmen’s  union. 
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We’ve  had  a  few  growing  pains. 

When  you’re  just  a  kid  you  outgrow  your  clothes  before  If  you’d  like  to  be  one  of  our  great  customers 

you  get  used  to  them.  AKI  has  been  the  same  way.  contact  us  at  206-747-6960.  Or  write  General 

We’re  only  four  years  old  in  the  keyboard  business  Sales  Manager,  Automix  Keyboards  Inc., 

and  we’ve  made  our  share  of  mistakes.  We  didn’t  1 3256  Northrop  Way,  Bellevue,  Washington  98005 

realize  so  many  people  would  want  our  keyboards. 

But  we’re  putting  in  some  long  hours  and  production 
is  finally  catching  up  with  demand. 

The  nicest  thing  about  it  all  is  that  most  people 
don’t  seem  to  mind  the  wait.  We’ve  offered  to  give 
them  their  money  back  if  we  don’t  deliver  on  the  date 
promised,  but  so  far  few  people  have  taken  us  up  on  it. 

It’s  nice  to  have  customers  like  that. 


ISIEIQ 


Dan  Stern  retires 
for  health  reasons 


news-people 


After  27  years  (this  October)  in  news¬ 
paper  promotion,  poor  health  has  forced 
the  retirement  of  Daniel  K.  Stem,  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  News  public  relations 
and  promotion  director. 

David  C.  Della-Maggiore,  a  Stern 
staffer  since  February  1966,  is  serving  as 
acting  PR  director. 

Stern  began  his  career  with  the  Mercu¬ 
ry  and  News  in  1945  as  Sunday  editor.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  U.  of  Minnesota 
with  a  BA  in  journalism-advertising  and 
had  served  apprentice  years  with  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  Denver  Post,  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal. 

In  1948,  Stern  became  the  first  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Mercury  and  News 
and  a  year  or  so  later  acquired  the  addi¬ 
tional  title  of  public  relations  director. 

He  was  president  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  in  1963 
and  received  the  INPA’s  highest  honor, 
the  Silver  Shovel  Award  for  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry,  in  1966. 

*  it  i( 

Floyd  G.  Larson — from  editor  of  the 
Kalispell  (Mont.)  Daily  Inter  Lake  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald  in  the  Hagadone 
group. 

Hi  *  * 

Richard  Cosgrove — from  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
(Idaho)  Press  to  advertising  director  of 
the  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle  .  .  .  Don 
James — promoted  to  classified  manager 
at  the  Press. 

*  *  * 

Victor  W.  Hussey — from  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald  to  advertising  director 
of  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  Times. 

if  *  * 

Richard  D.  Hoyt,  former  feature 
writer  and  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  is  joining  the  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land.  He  received  a  Ph.D.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Hawaii  recently. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ernest  Imhoff— from  city  editor  to 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun  .  .  .  Robert  Kell™ — 
promoted  to  city  editor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jacques  G.  Francoeur,  president  of 
Trans-Canada  Newspapers  Ltd. — elected 
president  of  the  Quebec  Dailies’  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Chipman  retiring, 
Crowder  is  named 
GM  for  Piedmont 

Charles  W.  Crowder,  business  manager 
of  Richmond  Newspapers,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Piedmont 
Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny  in  Winston- 
Salem,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Alan  S. 

Donnahoe,  president 
of  Media  General. 

Crowder  will  re¬ 
port  to  his  new 
post  August  15.  He 
will  succeed  Donald 
J.  Chipman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general 
manager,  who  has 
announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  retire  December  31  after  a  ca¬ 
reer  that  began  in  1925. 

Crowder,  53  and  a  native  of  Danville, 
joined  Richmond  Newspapers  two  and 
one-half  years  ago  as  assistant  business 
manager  and  became  business  manager 
last  December.  For  four  years  he  had  been 
vicepresident  and  sales  manager  at 
Beacon  Press,  a  Richmond  commercial 
printing  firm  which  is  a  unit  of  Media 
General. 

He  started  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
sports  editor  with  a  Danville  newspaper 
and  later  was  managing  editor,  editor  and 
general  manager  and  publisher  with 
newspapers  in  three  Virginia  cities.  For 
eight  years  he  was  an  account  executive 
with  an  advertising  agency. 

Chipman’s  retirement  will  take  effect 
one  month  before  he  reaches  the  age  of 
70,  in  February,  1973.  Although  he  was 
born  in  South  Poland,  Me.,  Chipman  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Winston-Salem. 

The  late  Owen  Moon  had  just  acquired 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal  when  Chip- 
man  joined  the  company  as  a  classified 
advertising  salesman  in  1925.  He  became 
a  director  and  vicepresident  in  1957  and 
general  manager  in  1960. 

James  L.  Dillon,  director  of  advertising 
for  Richmond  Newspapers,  will  become 
business  manager,  effective  August  14, 
and  succeeding  him  will  be  Roger  Clapp, 
with  the  title  of  advertising  manager. 


Clapp  Dillon 


Dillon,  a  native  of  Martinsville,  Va., 
started  his  newspaper  career  in  Norfolk 
in  1955. 

Clapp,  who  joined  the  Richmond  news¬ 
paper  in  May,  had  been  an  advertising 
agency  executive  in  New  York. 

*  a  * 

Harry  Cagle — from  BASF  Wyandotte 
Corp.  to  the  Detroit  News  as  assistant 
controller. 

*  >i>  * 

Larry  Allison,  Long  Beach  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram — elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Southern  California  Associated 
Press  News  Executives  Council. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  D.  Palmer — from  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.Y.)  Press  to  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News  as  production  manager,  re¬ 
porting  to  Ralph  Tuits  who  becomes  di¬ 
rector  of  production  and  planning  for  new 
technology. 

*  *  * 

Judith  Randal,  medical  writer  for  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star  and  News,  has 
received  a  fellowship  to  attend  the  Neuro¬ 
sciences  Research  Seminar  at  the  Uni- 
v'ersity  of  Colorado.  Also  named  for  a 
fellowship  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology'  is  Harold  Sciimeck,  Neiv 
York  Times. 

*  it  if 

Janet  Odell,  Lifestyle  editor  of  the 
Oakland  Press,  Pontiac,  Mich. — elected 
president  of  the  Michigan  Women’s  Press 
Club. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Ebersole — from  government  af¬ 
fairs  writer  to  news  editor  of  the  Hagers¬ 
town  (Md.)  Herald-Mail. 

if  if  * 

David  E.  Moore — from  associate  editor 
to  editor  and  publisher  of  the  West¬ 
chester  Business  Journal,  with  Robert  J. 
Markle,  a  professor  of  political  science 
at  the  College  of  New  Rochelle,  becoming 
managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

J.  Christopher  Svare,  a  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Rochester  (N.Y.) 

Times-Union  reporter — now  director  of 
public  information  at  St.  Joseph’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

Geoff  Brouillette,  a  former  Seattle 

Post-Intelligencer  reporter,  is  now  head 
of  the  Bank  of  America’s  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  public  relations  department  in  Los 
Angeles. 
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•  Complete  Design  Service 
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in  the  news 


Gannett  Utica  papers  Mother  of  3  Marines 
appoint  3  executives  on  Viet  assignment 


Three  executive  appointments  at  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  newspapers  were  announced 
this  week  by  Herman  E.  Moecker,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Edward  C.  Schmidt,  39,  has  been  named 
circulation  director:  John  C.  Mullaly,  31 
controller,  and  Ronald  Linden,  35,  director 
of  production. 

The  Utica  newspapers  are  members  of 
the  Gannett  Group. 

Schmidt,  17  years  in  the  circulation 
field,  went  to  Utica  after  years  as 
metro  circulation  manager  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  He 
succeeds  Charles  Griner,  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  with  the  Huntington 
(VV.  Va.)  Publishing  Co.,  a  Gannett  sub¬ 
sidiary. 

Mullaly,  who  succeeds  the  late  T.  Albert 
Howard,  joined  Gannett  in  1966  as  an 
auditor.  He  has  been  vicepresident  of  Em¬ 
pire  Newspaper  Supply  Corp.,  a  Gannett 
purchasing  subsidiary. 

Linden  joined  the  Utica  newspapers  in 
1970  as  production  coordinator.  He  had 
been  a  production  manager  of  Dow  Jones 
plants. 

• 

Executive  posts  filled 
on  papers  in  Florida 

Promotions  of  four  executives  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Florida  newspapers  were  announced 
by  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co. 

James  H.  Jesse,  pi-esident  of  Gannett 
Florida  and  general  manager  of  Today. 
assumes  a  new  post  as  publisher  of  To¬ 
day.  He  continues  as  president  of  Gannett 
Florida. 

Joseph  T.  Lyons,  business  manager,  be¬ 
comes  general  manager  of  Today. 

Robert  Bentley  Jr.,  editor  of  Today,  is 
appointed  executive  editor  of  the  Fort 
Myers  News-Press,  a  Gannett  newspaper. 

Edward  (Buddy)  Baker,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Today,  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  news  and  editorial  departments  of  To¬ 
day. 

*  * 

Jim  Wooten,  Atlanta  Journal,  received 
a  Quill  Award  from  Atlanta  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  his  disclosure  that 
many  toys  collected  for  underprivileged 
children  at  Christmas  time  had  been 
pushed  into  a  dump. 

«  <i<  * 

Robert  Delany — promoted  to  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Observer 

Newspapers  at  Livonia,  Mich. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

JEANNIE  Williams — promoted  to  editor 
of  Upstate  magazine  at  the  Rochester 

(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle  .  .  . 
Carolyn  Nizzi  Warmbold,  now  Sunday 
editor  .  .  .  Mary  I.ee  Dunn  Maguire, 
editor  of  the  People  section. 


Mrs.  Pat  Cline,  civic  affairs  editor  of 
the  Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal-Re¬ 
view,  has  gone  to  Vietnam  and  Thailand 
on  a  30-day  assign¬ 
ment  “to  send  back 
firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  war  which 
has  become  so  much 
a  part  of  her  ex¬ 
istence.” 

“I  selected  her 
for  the  assignment,” 
said  publisher  W. 

Addington  Vance, 

“because  she  has 
had  two  sons  who 
have  served  with 
the  Marine  Corps 


Pat  Cline 


in  Vietnam;  she  has  a  third  son  who  was 
in  the  Marine  leadership  training  pro¬ 
gram  at  Purdue  University,  and  she  does 
an  excellent  job  of  in-depth  reporting.” 

Although  the  assignment  has  govern¬ 
ment  sanction,  through  the  Military  As¬ 
sistance  Command,  the  entire  tour  is  at 
the  newspaper’s  expense  and  sponsorship, 
Vance  said.  On  the  return  from  the  Far 
East,  Mrs.  Cline  will  stop  in  India, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  She  is  a  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Tipton  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribune  and  has 
been  with  the  Journal-Review  since  last 
December. 


David  Riley  —  appointed  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Norfolk,  Va.  succeeding 
Harry  Nash,  who  retired.  Riley  joined 
the  AP  in  1968  after  working  for  news¬ 
papers  in  California. 

♦  *  * 

Gwen  Miller,  June  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  has  joined  the  news-photography 
staff  of  the  Newherg  (Ore.)  Graphic. 

♦  *  * 

Bill  Albrant,  formerly  with  the  Med¬ 
ford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune — to  the  ad  sales 
staff  of  the  Hood  River  Ne^vs,  replacing 
Charlie  T.  Garner  who  has  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Church  of  Christ. 


Alan  C.  Donnelley — named  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tigard  (Ore.)  Times,  succeed¬ 
ing  Terry  Blevins,  who  resigned. 


Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure  yourself 
against  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violation  ...  up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you’ll  want  to  take.  Thai’s 
where  we  come  in.  We’ll  handle  the  excess. 
Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a 
program.  You’ll  get  quick  action  from  the 
one  of  our  5  U.S.  offices  which  is  nearest 
you.  Write  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105. 
Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 
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Robert  E.  Barton — from  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier, 
to  copy  desk,  Detroit  News. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ronnie  Morrison,  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Longview  (Tex.)  News  and 
Morning  Journal,  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  affiliated  weeklies,  Greggtonian 
and  Longview  Shopper. 

*  *  Hi 

Robert  T.  O’Sullivan,  who  joined  the 
paper  as  a  office  boy  in  1960,  has  been 
named  circulation  operations  manager  for 
the  Manhattan  plant  of  the  New  York 
News  .  .  .  Martin  J.  Bartow — from  Man¬ 
hattan  plant  manager  to  circulation  op¬ 
erations  manager  of  the  new  Newspoint 
color  plant. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Gephardt,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor — now  associate  editor  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer. 

4:  «  lie 

Thomas  D.  Jardine,  a  former  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  and  San  Fer¬ 
nando  (Calif.)  Valley  Times  executive 
who  has  been  news  secretary  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  since  1966,  has 
become  public  relations  director  for  the 
Carlson  Companies  in  Minneapolis. 

♦  ♦  * 

Del  Worley,  budget  officer  of  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News  who  be¬ 
gan  working  for  the  paper  in  1939  as  a 
temporary  bookkeeper — retired. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Snyder — appointed  director 
of  data  processing  for  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune.  He  went  to  work  for  the 
Tribune  in  1964  as  a  computer  program¬ 
mer. 

Up 

M.  W.  (Milt)  Downie,  an  editor  of  the 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune  for  27  years, 
has  retired.  He  graduated  in  1932  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dave  Funderburk  —  named  assistant 
managing  editor  (night)  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  .  .  .  John  Abrams, 
promoted  to  news  editor  .  .  .  Elwin  Hat¬ 
field,  editor  of  Sunday  magazine  and 
special  projects,  now  assistant  managing 
editor  (Sunday)  .  .  .  Jack  Taylor — pro¬ 
moted  to  state  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dave  Smith,  former  sports  editor,  is 
newly  named  public  service  director  of 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspapers.  Gordon 
WOLFLEY,  who  held  both  public  service 
and  personnel  duties,  now  handles  only 
personnel  functions  .  .  .  Mrs.  Dolores 
Myhre,  former  assistant  manager  of  the 
classified  advertising  department,  is  as¬ 
sistant  public  service  director. 
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Promotion  By  George  Will 


RESEARCH  MADE  EASY 


For  the  newspaper  executive  responsi¬ 
ble  for  his  paper’s  promotion  program,  it’s 
inevitable  that  research  will  inevitably  be¬ 
come  pai't  of  his  domain. 

Surveys  made  by  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  have 
shown  that  on  most  newspapers,  the  re¬ 
search  function  is  a  part  of  the  paper’s 
promotion  operation.  And  sooner  or  later, 
whether  the  promotion  manager  comes 
from  an  editorial,  advertising  or  circula¬ 
tion  background,  he’ll  have  to  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  research. 

While  it’s  hard  to  believe  that  reading  a 
176-page  book  can  make  anyone  an  expert 
on  anything,  INPA  directed  a  committee 
of  its  members  who  are  bona  fide  research 
authorities  to  produce  a  New'spaper  Re¬ 
search  Primer. 

The  task  force  that  turned  out  the  Re¬ 
search  Primer  was  headed  by  John  B. 
Mauro,  research  director  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Trilmne  and  Times,  and  also  in¬ 
cluded  Ray  Di Piazza,  research  and  pro¬ 
motion  director.  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  hi- 
dcpendent.  Press  Telegram;  Robert  B. 
Bulla,  Marketing  director,  Phoenix  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette;  Thomas  P.  O’Donnell, 
research  manager,  and  John  Timberlake, 
survey  research  manager,  Chicago 
Trihuive;  Richard  L.  Hare,  marketing  and 
research  director,  Gannett  Newspapers; 
Glenn  Roberts,  marketing  research  man¬ 
ager,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune; 
Thomas  J.  Jung,  research  manager,  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News;  Thomas  H.  Copeland, 
director,  marketing,  Copley  International ; 
and  Philip  E.  Stout,  research  director. 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

The  Primer  includes  eleven  chapters, 
including  enough  information  and  exam¬ 
ples  for  a  novice  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
research,  and  jump  right  in  and  start  his 
own  ])rogram,  plus  a  glossary  of  research 
teims  that  will  make  the  reader  sound 
like  he  knows  what  he’s  talking  about,  if 
he  puts  them  to  use. 

Included  are  articles  on  planning  re¬ 
search  studies — defining  the  problem. 


Keep  Up-fo-Dafe  with 

AUSTRALIA'S 

'apidly  expanding  marketing,  advertising,  publishing 
and  graphic  arts  opportunites.  Read 
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budgeting,  and  selecting  the  method;  Sec¬ 
ondary  research — information  that  is  al¬ 
ready  available,  and  where  to  find  it;  Pri¬ 
mary  data — how  to  collect  data  that  is  not 
already  available  without  conducting  a 
census. 

Three  separate  chapters  are  devoted  to 
collecting  data  by  personal  interviews,  by 
mail,  and  by  telephone  surveys. 

The  Primer  also  contains  sections  on 
tabulation  (counting)  of  replies,  analys¬ 
ing  the  statistics,  and  interpreting  and 
presenting  the  data.  A  complete  chapter 
covers  writing  the  research  report,  and 
another  presents  the  qualities  to  look  for 
in  hiring  an  independent  research  firm. 

As  Mauro  points  out,  “Today’s  newspa¬ 
per  management  is  no  longer  satisfied 
with  bootstrap  judgments.  At  the  mini¬ 
mum  it  requires  that  decisions  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  some  data  which  shows  that  the 
direction  taken  appears  appropriate  to 
those  w'ho  will  be  affected  by  it.” 

The  book  points  out  that  most  newspa¬ 
per  studies  fall  into  four  basic  categories, 
dealing  with:  1.  audience;  2.  content;  3. 
distribution  (circulation);  and  4.  pricing. 
It  adds  that  most  types  of  research  are 
inter-related,  and  useful  to  more  than  one 
newspaper  department. 

Much  of  the  data  included  in  the  book 
has  been  covered  by  speakers  and  panels 
at  newspaper  meetings  and  conferences. 
Now'  it  has  been  collected  and  organized  in 
one  handy  reference. 

If  you  are  responsible  for  your  newspa¬ 
per’s  research  activity,  or  more  impor¬ 
tant,  if  your  newspaper  hasn’t  done  any 
research  and  you  think  it  should,  you  had 
better  get  your  hands  on  a  copy.  Even  if 
you’ve  never  done  any  more  research  than 
looking  up  a  phone  number,  or  second- 
guessing  the  All-Star  team  lineup,  you’ll 
find  this  collection  of  information  in  lay¬ 
men’s  language  easy  to  understand  and 
apply  to  your  own  newspaper  problems. 

You  can  get  a  copy  by  writing  to  Ed 
Linsmier,  general  manager,  INPA,  Post 
Office  Box  17422,  Washington  D.  C.  20041. 
Cost  for  INPA  members  is  $10;  non¬ 
members,  $12.50. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  catalog  of  “1971  Research 
Studies  and  Reports  published  hy  News¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.” 
Reports  from  129  newspapers  in  118  mar¬ 
kets  ai-e  grouped  by  type  and  by  subject. 
Copies  of  the  catalog  are  available  at 
$1.00  each  from  the  Information  Center 


Bureau  of  Advertising,  485  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 

*  *  * 

BOOK  &  AUTHORS — Four  authors 
will  be  featured  in  the  first  Detroit  News 
Book  and  Author  Luncheon,  September 
13.  Speakers  are  Richard  Bach  (“Jona¬ 
than  Livingston  Seagull”),  Helen  Hays 
and  Anita  Loos  (“Twice  Over  Lightly”) 
and  Marjorie  Holmes  (“Two  From 
Galilee”).  Luncheon  tickets  are  $5.95,  and 
10  local  groups  and  associations  co¬ 
sponsor  the  luncheon  with  the  Metro  De¬ 
troit  Book  &  Author  Society. 

*  «  A 

MISS  MARKETS — An  attractive  lass 
in  a  dress  featuring  the  newspaper’s  logo 
was  featured  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle's  new'  “Market  Edi¬ 
tion.”  Miss  Markets  introduced  the  edition 
that  comes  off  the  press  at  3:48  p.m.  and 
includes  complete  closing  stock  reports,  on 
the  streets  only  1  hour  and  20  minutes 
behind  the  closing  of  the  exchanges. 

*  * 

HELP — “Where  to  go  for  help”  is  an 
informative  pocket-size  booklet  published 
by  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette.  The 
booklet  includes  names,  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  Pulaski  County  agen¬ 
cies,  including  emergency  and  policy  num¬ 
bers,  information  on  alcoholism,  aged  and 
aging,  child  care,  education,  employment 
family  services,  legal  aid,  taxes,  nursing, 
transient  services,  veterans,  and  other  in¬ 
formation.  Copies  are  available  by  w'riting 
Sam  Harris,  community  service  director. 

*  *  * 

COOL  IT — The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
ran  a  “Cool  it”  contest  in  conjunction  with 
a  recent  special  refrigerator  and  freezer 
section.  Prize  is  a  $250  I'efrigerator  or 
freezer.  Two  previous  contests  drew'  over 
25,000  entries. 

• 

Sun  reporters  abroad 
get  new  assignments 

The  Bonn,  Moscow',  London,  Singapore 
and  Middle  East  bureaus  of  the  Smji  of 
Baltimore  are  involved  in  a  series  of  per¬ 
sonnel  shifts. 

They  are:  Gene  Oishi,  formerly  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau,  to  Bonn,  replacing  Joseph 
R.  L.  Sterne,  who  will  join  the  editorial 
staff  in  Baltimore. 

Michael  Parks,  correspondent  in  In¬ 
dochina,  to  the  Moscow  Bureau,  with  Dean 
Mills  returning  to  Baltimore  for  reassign¬ 
ment. 

Arnold  R.  Isaacs,  Washington  Bureau 
to  Singapore. 

Philip  Potter,  Washington  Bureau,  to 
London  after  the  presidential  election, 
succeeding  Daniel  Berger  who  will  return 
to  editorial  writing  in  Baltimore. 

Stephen  J.  Lynton,  from  Baltimore  to  a 
new  office  in  Beirut.  This  Middle  East 
beat  has  been  covered  from  Rome  Bureau, 
which  is  closed  and  Oswald  Johnston 
moved  to  Washington  Bureau  as  diplomat¬ 
ic  correspondent.  Kay  Withers  w'ill  corre¬ 
spond  for  the  Sun  in  Rome. 

Other  Sun  bureaus  are  in  Paris,  Tokyo, 
Hong  Kong,  New  Delhi  and  Rio  de 
Janerio. 
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WHY  COMPANIES  HIRE 


THE  WRONG 


Many  companies  err  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  procedures  because  they  do 
not  obtain  an  adequate  number  of  can¬ 
didates  at  the  outset.  This  is  because 
recruitment  is  costly,  time-consuming, 
often  frustrating,  and  frequently  fruit¬ 
less,  particularly  when  men  are  being 
sought  for  higher  level  positions. 

It  is  not  that  many  candidates  are 
not  men  of  good  character  who  are 
anxious  to  do  a  good  job.  Rather  it  is 
that  very  few  men  have  the  precise  con¬ 
stellation  of  qualifications  needed  for 
the  work.  (Selection  here  is  analogous 
to  finding  a  good  left-handed  pitcher 
who  can  also  bat  .300.)  For  this  reason 
it  Is  usually  necessary  to  obtain  propor¬ 
tionately  more  candidates  for  these 
more  sophisticated,  higher  level  posi¬ 
tions. 

Too  much  readily  available  talent 
Is  mediocre.  The  market  is  glutted  with 


EXECUTIVE! 


people  who  have  already  been  filtered 
out  elsewhere.  Executives,  the  kind 
who  make  things  happen  for  their  com¬ 
panies,  are  hard  to  find;  harder  to  move. 

The  executives  a  company  wants 
(and  needs)  to  hire  are  not  easily  at¬ 
tracted  by  word-of-mouth  or  by  the 
“mine  sweeping”  techniques  of  trade 
publication  employment  ads.  Personal 
referrals  from  trade  sources  and  indus¬ 
try  friends  also  tend  to  attract  resumes 
from  many  marginally  qualified  men 
and  only  a  few,  at  most,  from  the  very 
men  a  company  seeks  to  hire. 

Such  men  must  be  sought  out  indi¬ 
vidually  and  confronted  personally  with 
a  skilled  presentation  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  a  company  can  offer  them. 

For  more  information  on  how  Ron 
Curtis  &  Company  can  help  you  hire  the 
right  executive,  please  call  312-693- 
6171  collect. 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O’HARE  PLAZA,  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60631.  (312)  693-6171 


The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tomkinson 

DAILY  TO  WEEKLY  PUBLISHER 


Robert  N.  McDaniel,  daily  publisher 
turned  ^%'eekly  publisher,  has  his  own 
ideas  about  newspaperinp  and  they  fre¬ 
quently  don’t  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  ac¬ 
cepted  traditions  of 
the  business. 

For  instance  he, 
as  the  sayinp  goes, 

“enters  where  an¬ 
gels  fear  to  tread.” 

He’s  introduced  a 
paid  circulation 
weekly  into  an  area 
(Rig  Spring,  Tex¬ 
as)  dominated  by  a 
successful  daily.' At  McDaniel 

the  same  time  he  s 

eschewed  the  mid-\veek  publishing  day  in 
favor  of  Saturday,  and  has,  right  from 
the  start,  charged  25  cents  for  his  tab¬ 
loid. 

How  successful  has  his  endeavor  been? 
Well  his  paper  the  Sntunloy  Morning  Re- 
x'icw  (“Make  sure  you  get  the  name  right 
so  w'e’re  not  confused  with  the  national 
magazine”  McDaniel  counseled)  has  been 
around  only  since  July  1  so  it’s  a  little 
early  to  tell. 

Circulation-wise  the  paper  stands  at 
500  which  includes  sample  mailings  as 
well  as  paid  subscriptions.  Yearly  sub¬ 
scription  rate  is  $12. 

The  city’s  daily 

Looming  over  the  Review  is  the  10,- 
000-plus  circulation  Big  Spring  Herald. 
That  figure  happens  to  be  the  number 
McDaniel  said  he  needs  for  saturation 
coverage. 

One  of  the  reasons  McDaniel  picked 
Saturday  for  publication  day  is  that,  that 
is  the  one  day  of  the  week  the  Herald 
does  not  publish. 

McDaniel’s  knowledge  of  the  Herald  is 
extensive  as  he  was  for  a  short  time  its 
publisher.  That  goes  back  only  to  last 
spiing  when  he  had  a  falling  out  wnth 
Harte-Hanks  management. 

McDaniel’s  newspaper  career  goes  back 
to  the  age  of  12  when  he  was,  in  his 
words,  “the  old-fashioned  kind  of  copy 
boy”  at  the  San  Antonio  Express. 

At  16  (he’s  now  44)  he  joined  the  Navy 
(and  World  War  II)  and  w’as  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  preparing  for  the  invasion  of 
Japan  when  atomic  bombs  brought  an 
abrupt  halt  to  those  plans. 

McDaniel  is  one  of  the  few  persons  who 
has  done  stints  in  more  than  one  service. 
In  1948,  a  year  after  his  discharge  from 
the  Navy,  he  joined  the  Army  in  countei*- 
intelligence  and  spent  the  duration  of  the 
Korean  War  sniffing  around  Washington 
for  subversives. 

“We  didn’t  catch  any  spies,”  he  re¬ 
called,  “but  we  had  one  hell  of  a  raid  on 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital.”  The  raid 
was  successful.  They  were  looking  for 
narcotics  users  and  suppliers. 

McDaniel  didn’t  get  back  to  newspapers 
until  the  mid-1950’s  when,  several  years 
after  leaving  the  Army,  he  became  ad 


manager  for  the  .Alamosa  (Colo.)  Valley 
Courier. 

After  that  he  moved  to  the  Fort  Collins 
Coloradoan,  another  daily,  and  in  1964 
moved  to  the  Fort  Collins  Star,  free  circu¬ 
lation  weekly. 

After  another  move,  to  the  Aurora 
(Colo.)  Advocate  and  back  to  the  Star  as 
general  manager,  McDaniel,  circa  1966, 
went  back  to  Texas  to  work  for  five  years 
as  a  salesman  for  the  San  Antonio  Light. 
He  resigned,  he  said,  the  day  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  retail  ad  manager 
and  joined  the  payroll  of  Harte-Hanks. 

Weekly  project 

His  first  assignment  was  to  run  a  new 
weekly  newspaper  in  Longview,  Texas. 
When  that  project  was  scrapped,  McDan¬ 
iel  said,  he  was  appointed  publisher  of  the 
Big  Spring  Herald  (E&P,  August  14, 
1971). 

McDaniel  said  he  plans  to  continue 
what  he  tried  to  do  at  the  Herald,  and 
that  is  “have  an  open  door  to  both  sides  of 
a  question.” 

He  sees  Big  Spring  as  having  two  dis¬ 
tinct  groups — on  one  side  the  establish¬ 
ment,  in  whose  hands  the  power  in  the 
community  has  rested  until  recently,  and 
on  the  other,  the  younger,  liberally  mind¬ 
ed  segment.  Central  in  the  power  struc¬ 
ture,  he  said,  is  a  large  oil  company. 

There  was  no  mistaking  McDaniel’s 
purpose  when,  in  his  first  issues  of  the 
Review,  he  reprinted  a  two-part  series 
from  Harper’s  Magazine  concerning  a 
company-dominated  town  in  Georgia. 

Supported  different  slate 

McDaniel  believes  he  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  local  power  stiucture  when, 
as  publisher  of  the  Herald,  he  refused  to 
endorse  its  slate  of  candidates  and  instead 
supported  the  candidacy  of  a  Mexican- 
American  for  the  school  board. 

Rut  an  editorial  on  the  latter  never  did 
see  publication  in  the  Herald.  McDanield 
said  he  was  relieved  as  publisher  on  the 
morning  it  was  to  run. 

(Charles  Wahlheim,  Harte-Hanks  ex¬ 
ecutive,  said  McDaniel  had  exercised  poor 
judgment.) 

The  Mexican-American  lost  by  a  slim 
margin  of  150  votes. 

McDaniel  said  he  started  the  Review 
“hecau.'e  I  found  there  was  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  mood  that  was  right  for  a  new  paper.” 

Defending  the  high  price  of  the  paper, 
he  said,  “I  feel  the  price  is  not  pertinent 
if  the  contents  are  readable.  We  have  it  at 
only  one  newsstand  (Pancho’s)  and  he’s 
selling  up  to  50  a  week.” 

To  compete  with  daily  newspapers, 
McDaniel  said  he  concentrates  on  local 
news  “and  I’ll  go  at  it  in  a  more  free 
wheeling  way.  I’m  a  hell  of  a  lot  more 
readable.” 

He  has  strong  feelings  about  newspa¬ 
pers  that  don’t  take  stands  on  issues.  “Pa¬ 
pers  are  too  damn  cautious.  They’re 
afraid  of  offending  someone,”  he  asserted. 

But  he  sees  a  mini-“i'evolution”  in  the 


trend  toward  offset  printing  and  central 
printing  plants. 

“Off-set,”  he  said,  “is  a  revolution  that 
will  put  us  back  in  the  situation  where  a 
small  guy  will  be  able  to  say  his  mind.” 

• 

Strikers’  pay 
ruling  appealed 
by  newspapers 

The  Newspaper  Agency  Corporation  in 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  is  appealing  a 
trial  examiner’s  ruling  that  makes  about 
200  .striking  employes  eligible  for  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  benefits. 

Robert  L.  Smith,  NAC  general  manag¬ 
er,  said  the  case  will  go  to  the  Board  of 
Review  of  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Employment  Security.  The  newspapers 
Charleston  Gazette  and  Mail — have  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  despite  the  walkout  of 
mail  room,  composing  room  and  motor 
route  drivers  last  November  19. 

In  his  decision,  examiner  Theodore  H. 
Ghiz  held  that  the  strikers  were  actually 
“former  employes”  and  the  company’s 
offer  of  re-employment  is  discriminatory 
because  only  a  few  jobs  are  available.  The 
offer,  Ghiz  said,  “is  of  a  divisive  nature.” 

The  ruling  made  a  point  of  the  fact 
that  the  company  continued  in  business 
and  advertised  for  new  employes.  Thus, 
the  examiner  said,  it  was  a  severance  of 
employment  for  the  individuals  involved 
in  the  labor  dispute.  There  was  only  “a 
speculative  possibility”  that  any  of  them 
would  be  rehired  as  vacancies  occur. 

The  examiner  also  found  that  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  production  and  distribution 
of  the  newspapers  was  riot  such  that  it 
could  be  said  that  the  labor  dispute  sub¬ 
stantially  curtailed  the  company’s  oper¬ 
ations.  'The  employer,  he  held,  dismissed 
his  employes  “in  order  to  force  wage  re¬ 
duction  changes  in  hours  or  working  con¬ 
ditions.” 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


Financial  Notes 


Ridder  offers  stock  —  Directors  and 
officers  of  Ridder  Publications  Inc.,  mainly 
members  of  the  Ridder  family,  are  selling 
411,000  shares  of  the  538,444  listed  in  a 
secondary  offering,  none  of  the  proceeds 
of  which  will  accrue  to  the  company. 

As  of  June  8,  the  family  and  other 
directors  owned  41.2%,  3.4  million  shares, 
and  after  the  sale  it  will  be  37.6%  or  3.01, 
a  difference  of  3.6%.  Underwriters  are 
Lehman  Brothers  and  Goldman,  Sachs 
and  Co. 

Selling  the  largest  number  of  shares  is 
Walter  T.  Ridder,  vicepresident  and  editor 
of  the  Washington  News  Bureau,  wdth  an 
offering  of  150,000  shares,  reducing  his 
holdings  from  413,967  to  263,967  shares, 
or  5%  to  3.2%.  Robert  B.  Ridder,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  broadcasting,  and  his 
wife,  are  selling  106,000  shares. 

Eric  Ridder,  vicepresident  and  secre¬ 
tary,  publisher  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  selling  40,000  shares,  reducing 
his  holdings  from  6.9%  to  6.4%. 

Traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  Ridder  has  been  selling  recently 
at  about  $30  a  share,  and  has  realized  a 
marked  gain  since  its  opening  over-the- 
counter  in  November  1969.  In  1970,  it  was 
selling  at  a  low  of  6%  and  a  high  of  16%. 
The  next  year  it  rose  to  a  high  of  28%. 
with  a  low  of  13%,  and  this  year  it 
reached  34%  with  a  low  of  26. 

In  August  1971  it  began  trading  on  the 
NYSE.  A  four-f or- three  stock  split  was 
effected  in  March  1971. 

Ridder  newspapers  include  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  and  News,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  and 
Press  Telegram,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post 
Tribune,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star  News, 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribtine  and  Her¬ 
ald,  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York, 
Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald,  Aberdeen 
(S.D.)  American-New s,  Boulder  (Colo.) 
Daily  Camera,  and  the  Niles  (Mich.) 
Star. 

The  company  owns  radio  stations  in 
Aberdeen  and  Colorado  Springs  and  a  ra¬ 
dio-tv  station  in  Duluth.  “Fifty  per  cent 
owned  companies”  consist  of  65%  of  the 
non-voting  stock  and  49.5%  of  the  voting 
stock  of  the  Seattle  Times  Co.,  a  50% 
interest  in  Mid-Continent  Radio-Television 
Inc.,  w'hich  owns  a  53%  interest  in  a  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  radio  and  tv  sta¬ 
tion.  A  50%  interest  in  a  San  Jose  cable  tv 
service  was  sold  in  September  1971. 

*  ♦  * 

Cox  Broadcasting’s  new  stock  —  Cox 
Broadcasting,  which  is  owned  58%  by  Cox 
Enterprises,  the  newspaper  group,  plans  a 
new  preferred  issue  that  will  be  dealt 
between  the  tw'o  companies. 

On  September  12,  Bi-oadcasting  Corp. 
stockholders  will  be  asked  to  authorize 
issuance  of  one  thousand  $1,000  preferred 
shares  to  be  exchanged  with  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  for  $1  million  of  Cox  Broad¬ 
casting  common. 

The  new  prefen-ed  and  other  Cox 
Broadcasting  common  will  be  distributed 
to  Cox  Enterprise  shareholders,  giving 
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them  the  right  to  elect  a  majority  of  Cox 
Broadcasting  directors. 

Two  reasons  given  for  the  transaction 
are  that  the  broadcasting  company  would 
have  the  advantage  of  beneficial  account¬ 
ing  methods  for  possible  acquisitions  and 
would  help  meet  future  regulatory  re¬ 
quirements  over  broadcasting. 

♦  *  * 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers’  quarter  — 
The  advertising  agency,  which  went  pub¬ 
lic  in  April,  announced  an  increase  in 
billings  for  the  quarter  to  $46.2  million 
from  $.30.8  million,  an  increase  of  50.1%. 

Net  income  amounted  to  $242,000,  com¬ 
pared  to  $195,000  for  the  same  period  last 
year,  or  26  cents  a  share  from  21  cents. 

*  *  * 

Newspaper  interests  —  Jefferson-Pilot 
Corp.,  a  life  insurance  firm  whose  news¬ 
paper  interests  represent  a  fraction  of  the 
company’s  worth,  reported  a  gain  in  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  half  ending  June  .30.  The 
company  publishes  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  and  Journal  and  the  Clear¬ 
water  (Fla.)  Sun. 

Net  income  was  $21.8  million  or  $6.79  a 
share,  compared  with  $19.2  million  or 
$1.58  a  share.  The  company  reported  capi¬ 
tal  gains  of  $.393,586  against  $286,893  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Interpublic  Group’s  earnings  —  For  the 
six-month  period  ending  June  30,  Inter¬ 
public  Group  of  Co.’s,  an  advertising 
agency  trading  on  the  NYSE,  repoi’ted 
net  income  of  $2.2  million  or  $1.06  a 
share,  from  $1.5  million  or  78  cents  a 
share  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Average  shares  rose  to  2.08  million  from 
$1.88  million. 

*  *  * 

DOLLAR  BRIEFS 

Wood  marks  highs — Wood  Industries 
Inc.,  a  printing  equipment  manufacturer, 
reported  estimated  consolidated  sales  of 
$17.5  million,  a  20%  increase  over  last 

year’s  $14.6  million.  Earnings  rose  to 

$950,000  or  $1.25  a  share  from  $508,000  or 
67  cents  a  share  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30. 

*  *  * 

Harris  Interlype  has  completed  a  $5.5 
million  purchase  of  General  Electric  Co.’s 
production  line  of  tv  cameras,  transmit¬ 
ters  and  studio  equipment  and  will  trans¬ 
fer  manufacturing  to  a  Quincy,  Ill.  plant. 
«  *  * 

White  Consolidated  Industries  reported 
net  income  for  the  half  of  $15.3  million  of 
$1.14  a  common  share  on  sales  of  $373 
million,  compared  with  net  income  of  $14.3 
million  or  $1.05  a  common  share  on  sales 
of  $375  million. 

*  * 

Multimedia  Inc.’s  proposed  acquisition 
of  a  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  tv  station  from 
Triangle  Broadcasting  Corp.  has  been 
delayed  by  the  FCC  on  grounds  that  a 
license  assignment  to  Multimedia  “might 
possibly  result  in  a  regional  concentration 
problem.”  The  FCC  invited  submission  of 
additional  data. 
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American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  18  18 

8ooth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  35'/j  34 

Capital  Cities  8dcstg.  (NYSE)  .  58  5814 

ComCorp.  (OTC)  .  J'/i  T'/i 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  IM/i  12% 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  4234  43% 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  .  8%  7% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  371/4  41 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  .  29%  29% 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  54%  54% 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  54%  54 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  .  25%  27% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  iP/i  35 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  40%  40% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  I934  21% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  9%  9% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  21  20% 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  .  30%  29% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  27  28 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  40%  41% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  44  44% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  5434  57 

Toronto  Star  (CE|  .  48  49% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  34  34% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  934  93% 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  .  48%  49 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  .  |5/g  1% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4%  5 

8.C.  Forest  (CE)  .  21  23% 

8erkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  21%  23 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  9%  10% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  343%  32% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  834  8 

Comsat  (NYSE)  .  54%  54% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  24  27% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  483%  483% 

Datascan  (OTC)  .  15%  17 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . .  173%  17% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  85%  94% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  15%  153% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  90%  92% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  138%  141% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  22%  22% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  32%  33% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  43  473% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  38%  38% 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  24%  28% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  14  |4 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  503%  4934 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  .  51  483% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  10%  10% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  371%  37% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  44%  43% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  343%  38% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  43%  4% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  28  273% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  37%  32'% 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  12'%  I3'% 

Minnesota  Min.  t  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  83'%  833% 

No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE)  .  33'%  34'% 

Photon  (OTC)  .  II  103% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  .  14  14'% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  84%  84% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  19%  19% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  13%  13% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  24%  27 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  9'%  •30'% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  18%  18'% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  17  14 

•After  one-for-three  split. 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  12%  12'% 

Doyle,  Dane.  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  29'%  303% 

Foote,  Cone.  Belding  (NYSE)  .  13  13 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  17%  17% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  333%  331/j 

Needham.  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  .  33'%  32'% 

Ogilvy,  Mather  (OTC)  .  47'%  44'% 

PKL  Co.  (AMEX)  .  1%  1% 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  34'%  35'% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  22'%  223% 
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Lurie  devotes 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

“The  gardener  thinks  I’m  a  playboy — 
sitting  in  a  bathing  suit  reading  newspa¬ 
pers  all  day,  or  that  my  father  is  some 
kind  of  millionaire.” 

The  image  is  deceptive.  The  editorial 
cartoonist  is  hard  at  work  in  that  setting. 

Ranan  Lurie  looks  out  over  the  terrace 
of  his  home  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
past  the  swimming  pool  level,  and  down  to 
a  grassy  plateau  where  he  plans  a  tennis 
court.  Beyond,  green  lake  waters  are  visi¬ 
ble  through  the  dense  trees. 

There  is  a  “legend”,  he  muses,  that 
maybe  the  honors  in  this  field  are  great 
but  the  rewards  are  not. 

“Not  so!”  he  says  emphatically.  “Four 
years  ago  I  came  to  this  country  with  a 
rented  station  wagon.  I  can  vouch  for  one 
thing.  No  one  gave  me  a  single  dollar. 
What  I  have  here  was  all  done  by  hard 
work  during  the  four  years.”  Hard  work, 
yes,  but  add  talent — coupled  with  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  self-organization  and  the  plus 
of  a  successful  fine  arts  and  newspaper 
cartooning  career  begun  in  teenage  years 
in  Israel. 

His  newest  brain  child  is  the  Sunday 
editorial  cartoon  strip,  “Mr.  Politician.”  A 
year  in  the  developing,  the  concept  of  an 
editorial  page  strip  was  bought  on  the 
spot  by  editors  who  first  saw  it.  The  strip 
was  launched  by  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  when  Lurie  decided  finally  it  was  a 
“right  and  healthy”  time. 

The  Lurie  schedule  also  calls  for  six-a- 
week  editorial  cartoons  via  UFS  for  more 
than  100  clients;  cartoons  for  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  New  York  Times,  and  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

If  asked  how  he  gets  it  all  done,  Lurie 
smiles  and  says  most  of  his  time  still  goes 


talent  to  an  opinion*  strip 


to  painting — commissioned  portraits  and 
development  of  his  “expandable  painting” 
concept  for  which  the  new  house  was  cho¬ 
sen  as  a  background,  from  carefully  ex¬ 
ecuted  slate  patterns  of  the  walk  leading 
to  the  front  door  to  the  spacious  entrance 
hall  now  awaiting  carpeting  being  cut  to 
fit  the  exact  sketch  of  the  artist. 

His  work  schedule 

The  cartoonist’s  studio,  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  is  dominated  by  a  sleek, 
metal-based  drawing  board  that  operates 
at  push  button  touch.  The  old  wooden 
board  goes  upstairs  soon  for  the  three 
Lurie  children,  all  of  whom  “draw  very 
well.” 

This  new  drawing  table,  Lurie  explains, 
is  strictly  functional,  built  to  save  energy, 
so  that  he  can  zero  in  on  drawing.  Morn¬ 
ings  are  time  for  thinking  and  planning. 
Cartoon  execution  is  usually  done  in  the 
evenings  after  a  tennis  game  and  swim¬ 
ming.  He  adds  practically  that  being  in 
good  physical  shape  makes  him  a  better 
draftsman. 

Concentration  talent  is  exemplified  as 
he  settles  down  in  a  chair,  puts  his  feet 
up,  and  reflects  on  the  image  of  editorial 


cartooning,  the  “rarest  and  most  wonder¬ 
ful  profession.” 

“The  difference  between  an  editorial 
writer  and  an  editorial  cartoonist  is  that 
the  editorial  writer  doesn’t  know  how  to 
draw.  My  tool  is  the  pen  and  brush;  his 
tool,  the  typewriter.  But  the  political  mes¬ 
sage  or  analysis  is  the  common  denomina¬ 
tor — and  this  has  to  be  very  healthy  and 
if  possible,  clever. 

“I  believe  that  in  order  to  be  good,  you 
have  to  be  independent.  This  doesn’t  mean 
a  final  prescription;  but  if  you  have  the 
potential  of  being  good  and  you  aren’t 
independent,  you  start  to  cut  edges  .  .  . 
the  momentum  of  independence  is  so  im¬ 
portant  ...  it  enables  you  to  steam  ahead 
in  every  direction.” 

He  likes  to  think  of  every  issue  as 
deserving  its  own  special  attention,  as  in 
tennis  “every  stroke  independent.”  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  can  be  wrong  on  one  issue 
and  right  on  another,  but  if  a  cartoonist 
treats  everything  Nixon  does  as  wrong, 
that’s  unfair,  in  Lurie’s  view. 

A  cartoonist’s  function  is  to  “throw 
bricks  at  every  angle  of  society  .  .  .  there¬ 
fore,  I  might  attack  Nixon  on  Monday; 
McGovern  on  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
whoever  deserves  it  .  .  .” 
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He  characterizes  his  own  work  as 
“sharp  but  never  vicious.”  The  daily  car¬ 
toon  carries  a  title  “Lurie’s  Opinion”  and 
he  likes  for  it  to  be  used  “to  take  the 
burden  of  responsibility  off  the  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Coming  to  the  United  States  with  a  fine 
arts  and  newspaper  cartooning  career  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  the  age  of  16  and  the  Prize  of 
the  Israeli  Press  won  at  22  while  with 
Yedioth  Ahronoth,  Lurie  speaks  of  not 
being  born  in  this  country  as  both  a 
“minus  and  plus.”  He  explains  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  that  he  wasn’t  “brain  washed  about 
Roosevelt  or  Truman — how  good  or  bad — 
over  the  breakfast  table.”  His  appraisals 
of  the  passing  scene  in  this  country  he 
terms  “virgin.” 

Lurie  lists  essentials  of  an  editorial 
cartoonist:  He  must  be  a  political  analyst, 
a  draftsman,  a  caricaturist,  a  humorist,  a 
projector,  and  a  journalist. 

“You  can  survive  as  a  political  cartoon¬ 
ist  because  you  master  two  or  three.  But 
the  way  to  measure  an  editorial  cartoonist 
is  to  feed  a  computer  data  about  his  mark 
in  every  one  of  these  and  get  a  total 
result.” 

Fitting  his  notion  of  the  importance  of 
editorial  cartooning  which  is  “harassed 
{Continued  on  page  49) 
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Interest  grows 
in  black-oriented 
news  service 

Less  than  five  months  ago  the  National 
Black  News  Service  was  an  embryo  orga¬ 
nization  with  no  clients.  Now  it  serves  41 
black  newspapers  from  Seattle  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands  and  confidently  expects  to  add 
a  substantial  number  of  the  general  news 
media  to  its  clientele. 

Paul  H.  Wyche  Jr.,  founder  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  NBNS,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  service  was  now  available  to 
white  as  well  as  black  newspapers,  or  to 
the  electronic  media  if  wanted,  and  that 
several  major  newspapers  in  the  general 
field  had  expressed  interest  in  acquiring 
it. 

The  service  is  not  in  competition  with 
established  news  agencies  but  provides 
supplemental  black-oriented  news  and 
features,  not  previously  available  to  cither 
the  black  or  white  media. 

At  present,  NBNS  serves  black  newspa¬ 
pers  in  33  states  and  territories.  Three 
are  dailies,  eight  are  biweekly  and  the 
rest  of  the  41  are  weeklies. 

NBNS  reports  are  produced  by  staff  of 
seven  in  the  Washington  headquarters 
and  some  25  “stringers”  in  20  major  cit¬ 
ies.  Its  reports  are  distributed  by  mail  for 
the  most  part  but  when  spot  news  breaks 
on  deadline,  TELEX  may  be  used. 

Objective  news  coverage 

Wyche  said  that  the  service  grew  out  of 
a  feeling  of  obligation  to  provide  objective 
news  coverage  of  issues  and  developments 
to  “black  America,”  rapidly  becoming 
more  sophisticated  and  aware  of  the  role 
of  blacks  in  the  political,  economic  and 
cultural  life  of  the  nation. 

Basically,  the  report  consists  of  analyti¬ 
cal  and  interpretive  columns  or  features 
following  the  “op  ed”  page  pattern.  As 
the  service  grows,  however,  more  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  coverage  of  spot  news 
of  black  and  general  interest. 

“Its  news  dispatches  are  objective;  its 
analyses  subjective  by  design,”  Wyche 
said,  adding  that  “its  overall  quality  of 
workmanship  meets  the  highest  standards 
of  journalism.” 

NBNS  had  six  staff  reporters  at  the 
Democratic  national  convention  in  Miami 
and  will  have  a  similar  staff  at  the  Re¬ 
publican  gathering  in  August.  At  the 
Democratic  meeting  one  reporter  covered 
platform  provisions  of  major  interest  to 
blacks;  two,  according  to  Wyche,  “lived 
with  the  demonstrators”  and  the  others 
were  assigned  to  cover  black  delegates,  of 
which  there  were  452  delegates  and  175 
alternates. 

Not  so  many  black  delegates  are  expect¬ 
ed  at  the  GOP  convention  but  NBNS 
plans  thorough  coverage  of  delegates, 
platform,  resolutions  and  demonstrations — 
all  phases  of  the  meeting  in  which  black 
people  or  black  interests  may  be  involved. 

No  advocacy  stands 

As  far  as  politics  is  concerned,  Wyche 
said,  coverage  is  objective  and  nonpar¬ 


tisan.  “The  service  has  not  and  will  not 
take  an  advocacy  position.  We  want  to  be 
free  to  take  pot  shots  at  either  side,” 
Wyche  said. 

The  reporters  who  serve  NBNS  either 
as  staffers  or  stringers,  are  getting  jour¬ 
nalistic  training  by  w’orking  in  the  field, 
rather  than  studying  in  the  class  room.  In 
this  way,  they  will  qualify  for  reporting 
and  editorial  jobs  in  the  general  media, 
and  help  to  nullify  the  frequent  complaint 
of  editors  willing  to  hire  black  personnel 
that  they  are  unable  to  find  blacks 
qualified  to  fill  the  jobs.  Wyche  believes 
that  his  operation  will  provide  the  media 
with  blacks  competent  to  handle  any  edito¬ 
rial  assignement. 

Wyche  comes  from  Miami,  where  he 
attended  the  University  of  Miami  and  ed¬ 
ited  the  school  newspaper. 


Lurie*8  new  cartoon 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


by  semi-clownish  gag  cartoons  and  jokes”, 
Lurie  is  planning  a  new  college  course  on 
the  involvement  of  art  in  political 
sciences.  He’ll  visit  a  college  campus  once 
a  month  as  visiting  professor,  but  declines 
to  name  the  institution  pending  further 
discussion. 

Use  the  U.S.  mail 

Puzzled  that  he  sees  few,  if  any,  women 
and  blacks  in  the  field,  Lurie  says  his  is 
an  open  profession.  “Only  thing  you  have 
to  do  is  put  work  in  an  envelope  and  mail 
it  to  an  editor.  Just  use  the  U.S.  Mail.” 

Being  a  w'oman  would  be  a  plus  in 
bringing  a  feminine  point  of  view  to  po¬ 
litics,  he  observes.  When  it’s  mentioned 
that  few  women  appear  in  editorial  car¬ 
toons,  he  gets  a  bound  notebook  of  proofs 
to  show  recent  caricatures  of  Jean  West- 
wood,  Mrs.  McGovern,  and  Martha 
Mitchell. 

For  the  reading  and  thinking  that  goes 
into  each  day,  Lurie  subscribes  to  23 
newspapers  and  magazines;  uses  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio,  and  meets  w’ith  people  who 
make  the  news.  After  two  hours  with  Vice 
President  Agnew  or  William  Rogers,  he 
has  “a  fairer  feeling  of  how  they  would 
react  under  given  circumstances.  They  are 
aware  that  I  have  over  100  newspapers 
and  no  one  tells  me  what  to  do.” 


If  you  knew  Susie 
,.Jikeweknow 

SUSIE  MAC 


The  freshest  breeze  in  the  ad¬ 
vice  column  field,  she  has  an 
open  ear  and  an  open  heart... 
no  wise-guy  answers  or  for- 
get-about-it  formulas.  SUSIE 
McDOUGAL  wins  friends  and 
keeps  them! 

_ (5  columns  a  week) _ 
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(Fred’s  mum,  Fred’s  dad,  Fred’s 
girl,  Fred’s  psychiatrist)  make 
up  the  cast  in  Ron  Tandberg’s 
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Supervisory  changes 
at  Albany  newspapers 

Four  men  have  received  promotions  on 
the  production  staff  of  Capital  Newspa¬ 
pers — Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Uniwi  and 
Knickerbocker  News-Union  Star. 

Warren  J.  Welch,  assistant  production 
manager  and  composing  room  superinten¬ 
dent,  announced  these  appointments: 

Charles  W.  Casler,  day  foreman,  to  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent. 

William  D.  Kelly — to  night  foreman. 

John  R.  Smith — to  day  foreman. 

John  M.  Zanella — to  night  foreman. 

The  retirement  of  Louis  F.  Schaefer, 
day  foreman,  after  41  years  as  a  printer, 
was  announced. 

Charles  S.  Nidetch,  plant  superinten¬ 
dent  since  1950,  also  has  retired. 


AP  photo  promotions 

The  appointments  of  Jack  Schwadel  as 
AP  deputy  photo  news  editor  and  Sandy 
Colton,  director  of  photography,  have  been 
announced  by  Hal  G.  Buell,  AP  executive 
news  photo  editor.  Schwadel  becomes  sec¬ 
ond  in  command  of  AP’s  news  photo  oper¬ 
ation  and  Colton  will  supervise  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies  and  technical  direction. 


Open  meeting  required 

Closed  meetings  of  Virginia’s  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Outdoor  Recreation  have  been  de¬ 
clared  illegal  under  the  state’s  Freedom 
of  Information  law,  according  to  an  opin¬ 
ion  by  Andrew  P.  Miller,  attorney  gener¬ 
al.  He  said  meetings  on  allocations  of 
park  funds  and  land  acquisition  for  parks 
should  be  held  openly. 


Deaths 

Harrison  Carroll,  71,  a  Hollywood 
columnist  for  Los  Angeles  newspapers 
for  41  years  until  1968;  July  26. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  Putnam  Rieger,  69,  associate 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Colum¬ 
bian;  July  27. 

*  *  * 

Don  Pruitt,  86,  formerly  with  the  La- 
Grande  (Ore.)  Observer  and  Baker  Demo¬ 
crat  Herald;  July  28. 

«  *  * 

Louis  Blanchard  Mickel,  83,  retired 
(1957)  superintendent  of  bureaus  for 
United  Press;  August  3. 

*  *  « 

David  H.  Beetle,  64,  retired  reporter 
for  Gannett  News  Service  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News;  July  30. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  B.  Rickerby,  51,  former  United 
Press  and  Life  magazine  photographer; 
August  2. 

♦  ♦ 

Randall  A.  Cochran,  58,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 
July  30. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  W.  Bystrom,  68,  a  former 
United  Press  bureau  manager  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Des  Moines;  sports  editor  of 
the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette;  and 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press  bureau  at 
Milwaukee;  July  27. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Iva  Marsh  Murphy,  89,  widow 
of  Francis  S.  Murphy,  longtime  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  August 
2. 

♦  *  * 

Isi  Newborn,  64,  horse  racing  writer 
for  the  Cleveland  Press;  August  7. 


Ray  Hamby  honored 
by  German  government 

The  highest  civilian  honor  awarded  by 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  was 
presented  to  Ray  Hamby,  manager  of  the 
Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  ceremonies  (July  28)  at  the  Ger¬ 
man  Consulate  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Officer’s  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  and 
a  document  signed  by  President  Gustav 
Heinemann  were  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  German  president  by  Gottfried 
Kiewitt,  consulate  for  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Region. 

Hamby  was  honored  for  his  work  as 
chairman  of  International  Press  Ex¬ 
change  Program,  an  organization  devoted 
to  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  journal¬ 
ists  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  Hamby  has  been  instrumental 
in  arranging  study  missions  for  journal¬ 
ists  in  Spain,  Mexico,  Israel,  Italy  and 
Germany, 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

CHILDREN 

SCIENCE 

TALES  FROM  DR.  A 

Samples  and  rates:  AVS 

Box  537,  Lebanon,  N.J.  08833 

MBW  YORK  BASED  Science  writer 
vith  PhD  in  experimental  and  phys- 
ological  i>sychology  will  supply  up 
o  3-per-week,  350-word  lively  science 
irticles.  Emphasis  on  imiwrtant  dis- 
;overies  in  science/medicine  and  de¬ 
velopments  affecting  readers  personally. 
Some  tailoring  to  your  needs.  Samples. 

COMEDY  FILLERS 

A  NICKEL  A  TICKLE 

Box  929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Side-splitting  Fillers  a  nickel  each! 
Weekly  Humor  Column  for  less  than 

TONGUE  IN  CHEEK 

One  Dollar.  Bob  Orlien's  sharp  wit 
(Skelton.  Paar,  etc.)  now  creates 
COMEDY  FILLERS  for  newspapers. 
Over  75  timely,  funny,  original  One- 
Liners  monthly.  Also  ideal  for  col¬ 
umnists,  cartoonists.  Si>ecial  summer 
starter  price.  Free  Sample.  The  Com¬ 
edy  Center,  Inc.,  1529-E  East  19th 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11230. 

NEW  FOR  THE  MUSCLE  BEACH 
[JROWn :  “Leaden  Lucy”.  America’s 
first  plastic  and  cast  iron  weightlifting 
doll !  One  of  many  heavy  ideas  from 
Durant  Imhoilen’s  TONGUE  IN 
CHEEK,  the  weekly  humor  column  for 
athletes  and  weaklings  alike.  Details 
from  Piltdown  F'eatures.  3032  N.E. 
140th  St.,  Seattle.  Wash.  98125.  6-week 
trial  offer. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

TV  EDITORIAL 

crossword  puzzle.  4  samples  of  each. 
Send  $2.  Pat  Anderson  Features.  3230 
Rid^cland  Ave.»  Macon.  Ga.  31704. 

IF  YOU  ARE  PRESENTLY  using 
some  kind  of  TV  programming,  our 
TV  editorial  service  should  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you.  We  offer  a  comidete  TV 
editorial  service  with  photos,  editorial 
features,  program  highlights,  color 
separations  and  customized  TV  listings 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 

WANT  LOCAL  EDITORIAL  cartoons 
drawn  for  your  paper?  We  want  that 
cartoon  business.  (Currently  have  cus¬ 
tomers  in  6  Southern  states.  Box  1132, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

for  your  area.  All  material  is  justified 
and  camera  ready.  Write  Tel-Aire  Piil>- 
lioations.  Inc.,  2112  McKinney  Av., 
Dallas.  Texas  75201. 

TV  LOG 

DOGS  &  PETS 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  n  week- 

OVER  28,000,000  DOG  OWNERS.  2 
billion  dollar  annual  market.  Estab¬ 
lished  Dog  Column,  now  in  81  news¬ 
papers,  will  increase  circulation,  hyim 
re.ader  interest,  sell  ads,  promote  gornl 
will.  S.amples.  Kanine  Korner,  1154 
North  Western  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
90029. 

network  storylines  and  movie  high¬ 
lights.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
veloxes.  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  siiecified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete  and  accurate  TV  I-fOgs 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
Box  940.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAMILY  HUMOR 

IF  YOU  NEED  A  QUALITY  TV  maga¬ 
zine  supplement  let  us  show  you  oips. 

OON’T  HAVE  BOMBECK  ?  Tou^h. 
Here’s  next  best  thinj?:  weekly  column 
of  family  humor  by  pro  with  many 
Post  Scripts,  etc.,  credits.  $.■)  per  col¬ 
umn.  Mimeo  samples:  Dick  Emmons 
2411  BuckinKham,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
48104. 

We  offer  a  liound  7V>  by  lOy^  quality 
TV  maeazine  customizeil  for  your  news- 
?iai>er.  We  take  care  of  all  the  editorial 
features.  TV  listings,  printing  and 
guarantee  a  profit  before  publication. 
F'or  further  details  write  Tel-Aire  Puli- 
lications.  Inc..  2112  McKinney  Av., 
Dallas.  Texas  75201. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

HOROSCOPES 

A  THREE  W'AY  WINNER  for  small 
and  medium  size  papers.  Up  to  the 
minute  sports  by  top  U.S.  sports 
writer.  Patriotism,  a  unique  feature  by 
3-time  award  winner.  Beauty,  a  column 
women  love,  by  promment  cosniet'do- 
gist.  Camera  ready  (offset)  .SO.TjO  week¬ 
ly.  Samples  sent:  Vanco  Syndicate, 
4161  SW  Gth  St.,  Ft.  I.auderdale,  Fla. 
3331 1. 

"MARGA  EYES  THE  STARS”— Ex¬ 
citing  weekly  horoscope  column  in  ovei 
100  papers.  4  weeks  free  trial.  Queen 
City  Publishers.  6ri41  S.  Pontiac  Ct. 
Englewood.  Colo.  80110. 

HUMOR 

"GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS"— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation"' 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  o 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  liossci 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
:is  immateri.al.  Now  in  21  newspapers 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miam 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOON  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset 
only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.50,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga.  30263. 

Ph.:  (404)  253-6355 

REAL  ESTATE 

CONFUSED?  You  need  not  be,  ask  Mr 
"B”.  Question  and  answer  column  deal 
ing  in  legal  as|)ccts  of  real  estate 
buying,  selling,  leasing,  etc.  Box  HIT 
Ed'tor  &  Publisher. 

ACCENT  ON  YOUTH:  36-column 
il>,ackage.  Low  rates.  Samples.  Judy 
White,  222  Van  Houten  Fields,  W. 
iNyack.  N.Y.  10994. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CATV  FOR  SALE 


WE  ARE  REQUIRED  by  FCC  rules 
to  sell  our  well  established,  profitable 
CATV  system  in  Zone  3  due  to  over¬ 
lap  by  our  TV  station  signal.  Cur¬ 
rently  serves  more  than  4,500  primary 
residential  subscribers  (4,800-t-  on  a 
residential  revenue  equivalent  basis). 
85-mile  plant  is  well  maintained.  Ex¬ 
cellent  local  staff.  $l.T5-million  cash. 
A  (food  opportunity  for  an  expansion- 
minded  newspaper  publisher  to  enter 
a  related  business.  Principals  only  re¬ 
ply  to  Box  1111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


nVE  BILLS 


HOTELS.  CRUISES.  AIRLINE  SEATS. 
You  Name  it. 

DUE  BILLS 


BARTER  AND  TRADE 
ARRANGEMENTS  CLEARING  HOUSE.  INC 
20054 Pacific  Hivvay  So  Seattle.  Wa  98188 
1206)878  8900 


MEMORABILIA  W'AJSTED 


nTSCARDED  ARCHIVES  from  publi¬ 
cations  of  photos,  art  work,  cartoons, 
libraries,  letters  from  readers,  etc.  Co- 
hasco,  321  Broadway,  New  York  N.Y. 
moiT. 


NEWSPAPER  APPR.4ISERS 


APPRAI.SALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnershin.  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYi)  s.  com-n  associates 

**ttie  broker  with  inst.'int  buyers** 
S.M.ES.  SERVICES,  MANACEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7*257 
Montjroniery.  Ala.  f25.5)  252-24 1 1 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
macnzines;  appraisals,  consu1tin(f. 
Krebbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  1.33,  Emporia.  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


.lO.'iEPIl  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Weslern.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
22.31  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  02805 


Daily 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Buildinp; 
Washinifton,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
(fotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
IT(fliest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news 
tiapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  jiroperty 
you  should  call  (AC  81.3)  445-0871  day 
lime;  (AC  813)  7.33-805.3  niifhts;  or 
write  Box  .3.351.  Clearwater  Beach 
l''lorid:i  33515.  No  obli(ration,  of  course 


Ncifotbations  for  sales,  purchasinit.  ap 
liraisinj;  of  newspapers  our  business 

clarence  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 

5514  Rutprei’S  Street 
Houston.  'Texas — 77005 
Ph  (7131  554-0414 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  hn(f(flin(f  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
.Sales-Ai)praisa  Is- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91785 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^"^NEWSPAPER^BROKE^ 

TT*S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  180,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858, 

'The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  40001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
'"America's  No.  I  Newsi)a|ier  Broker.” 


NEWSPAPER  CONSVLTANTS 

WANT  TO  START  n  free  newspnper, 
shopper  or  other  publication?  T  hnve 
the  time  and  know-how.  Sueressfiilly 
retired  publishing  field  at  47  years. 
Norman  E.  Bailey,  Publications  Con¬ 
sultant,  91  Leavitt  Rd.,  Hampton,  N.H. 
03842,  Ph:  (603)  926-8187. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  radio,  "TV,  CA'TV,  banks, 
saving  4e  loans.  Write  fully: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  54  Wheaton.  HI.  60187 

NEW  QUALITY  WEEKLY,  Zone  6, 
launched  and  ready  to  make  profit. 
Small  investment  to  handle.  Box  1107, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  270-5345 

AREA  .3  WEEKLY,  well  established 
and  accepted,  real  growth  potential, 
15-32  p.aees,  printed  offset  in  its  own 
plant,  attractive  terms,  minimum  cash 
required  for  experienced  operator.  Box 
1195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

PROFESSIONALLY  EXPERIENCED, 
financially  qualified  individual  wants 
to  buy  established,  profitable  weekly 
Or  suburban  group.  Box  1083,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY  wanteil  by 
experienced  publisher.  Box  1124,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ANGLO-JEWISH  WEEKLY  wanted  by 
qualified  buyer.  Will  consider  either 
outright  purchase  or  partnership.  Write 
Box  1090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictiv  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400.  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35002 
Ph:  (205)  546-3355 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FREELANCER'S  NEWSLETTER:  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  needs  for  freelance 
help  on  editorial/graphics  projects.  An 
I  invaluable  tool  for  writers,  artists, 

I  editors,  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
i  who  freelance  in  publishing.  $12.00 
;  yearly.  New  Subscription  Department, 
250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1  10019. 

I  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

'^^^I^omposingIioom 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRF.SENTATIVES 
1.35  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
L500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
IpRESSES^^^HlNEi^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^^WANTEDTO^mn^^ 


3  LINOFILM  KEYBOARDS  with 
Linomix,  High  Speed  Photo  Unit,  2 
Photon  713-10,  Photon  200-B,  Linosec, 
Justape  Jr.  Can  be  seen  in  operation, 
in  excellent  condition.  Times  Star, 
1516  Oak  St.,  Alameda,  Calif.  94501. 


PDP8  COMPUTERS  (2)— Each  equip¬ 
ped  with  4K  core.  ASR-33,  two  DEC- 
tapes,  disk  file,  controls,  reader,  punch. 
Maintained  under  DE5C  service  contract. 
Used  for  hot  and  cold  type  composi¬ 
tion  :  can  be  expanded  for  business  ap¬ 
plications.  Asking  $18,000.00  each.  Con¬ 
tact  Tom  Moore,  The  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  P.O.  Box  191,  Tampa.  Florida 
33601.  Ph:  (813)  224-7968. 


ALL  PRICED  TO  SELL  Immediately— 
Elconolith  Plate  Maker,  standard ;  Tele¬ 
type  setter  ATF  8  and  10  pt. ;  Proof 
Dryer,  standard  size;  Schaffer  large 
waxer  pw  752  model;  Arkay  F  186 
Print  Dryer;  Model  720  Headliner. 
Write  P.O.  Box  423,  West  Haven. 
Conn.  06516,  or  phone  (203)  933-1000. 


JUSTO  WRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  nnd  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


HIGHLY  PRODUCTIVE  200B  Photon 
available  in  October.  Parts  and  spare 
disc  included.  C.  Landis,  The  Bulletin, 
1526  Hill  St.,  Bend,  Ore.  97701. 


3  PHOTON  200B  Photo-typesetters 
with  all  accessories,  plus  1  spare  key-  | 
board  and  7  chaises.  In  excellent  work¬ 
ing  condition.  Phone:  (212)  556-7201, 
Monday  through  Friday.  10  AM-5  PM. 


MAILROOM 


THREE  METRO  Sta-Hi  Stackers  $5,000 
each  or  best  offer.  H.  Broad.  Newsday 
Inc.,  550  Stewart  Ave.,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.  11530.  Ph:  (516)  741-1234. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONETY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET  this  fall. 
Complete  letterpress  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  24-page  Goss  duplex,  for  sale 
now.  Charles  Wilkinson,  Wilmington 
(Ohio)  News-Journal,  (513)  882-2574. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U..S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Coll  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


Tenakill  Associates  Inc. 

Successors  to 

Ben  Shulman  Associates  Inc. 

1183  West  Side  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  07306 
TsI:  (201)  792-6353— (201)  792-6452 

Cottrell  V-22,  10  units,  only 
four  years  old,  with  two 
folders — 1  for  half,  quar¬ 
ter  and  double  parallel;  1 
heavy  duty  for  half  and 
quarter  fold,  capable  of 
handling  all  webs.  2  drives, 
Baldwin  water  system,  etc. 
Can  be  seen  running  in 
New  York  area. 


SACRIFICE 

4  Unit  Scott  Double  Width  Newspaper 
Press  with  double  folders.  22%"  cutoff, 
reels,  tensions  and  drive.  Press  is 
equipped  with  color  hump. 

HERALD  PUBLICATIONS 
763  Bloomfield  Avenue 
Nutley,  New  Jersey 
(201)  NO  7-2200  (Jerry  Cafone) 


FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING — 4  units 
complete  with  half  and  quarter,  double 
parallel  folder,  sheeter.  Box  865,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  or  call  (312)  73^1200. 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used  ;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New;  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  <3orp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  battle,  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


6  Unit  Goss  Anti-Friction  Press 
Built  1940,  Remanufactured  1959 
6  units.  Folder.  Double  Upper 
Former.  RTP,  %  deck 
and  3  Reverses 
23-9/16"  C.O. — all  stereo 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 


i  URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER.  Will 
I  guarantee,  like  new.  Box  1087,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 


4  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  (1966)  ' 
good  condition-  10,000  copies  per  hour. 
32  tabloid  pages.  Specially  modified  for 
4  color  printing.  U.S.  $62,000  F.O.B. 
Beirut,  Lebanon.  Terms;  L/C  or  25% 
in  advance,  balance  payable  quarterly 
over  9  months  against  bank  guarantee. 
Inquiries  to  Michel  Stephan,  Executive 
Director,  Dar  Assayad  S.A.L.,  P.O.  j 
Box  1038,  Beirut,  Lebanon. 


7  Unit  Goss  Headliner  Press 
6  units  and  H  deck  1951 
1  unit  and  %  deck  1957 
Double  2  to  1  folder  with 
double  upper  formers 
Cline  RTP.  23-9/16*  C.O. 
52,000  IPH  rated  speed 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey 


URBANITE  SATELLITE  3-color  unit,  j 
3  years  old.  Box  1151,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
Usher,  or  call  (312)  738-1200.  ! 


OFFSET  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
32-Page  Hoe-Aller  Web  Offset  Press 
8  (4-Page)  Printing  Units 
2  Color  Humps 
End  Roll  Stands 
Twin  60  HP  Drives 

Hoe  Printmaster  Folder  with  Balloon  l 
Former  j 

Excellent  press  geared  for  30,000  IPH.  j 
Will  accept  webs  to  36"  in  width  and 
roll  stands  will  accommodate  42"  diam¬ 
eter  paper  rolls.  j 

Utilizes  a  22% "  cutoff  and  color  humps 
allow  spot  color  without  reducing  page 
capacity. 

Available  Immediately 

Pricevl  to  Sell  ! 

Exclusive  I 

Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64108  (816)  221-9060 


FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING— 2  units, 
with  half,  quarter  and  double  parallel 
CK  folder.  Moving  Sept.  1.  Available 
now.  Will  load.  (312)  879-3900. 


STEREOTYPE 


STERBX)  EIQUIPMENT.  very  giKKi  con¬ 
dition,  bargain  prices.  Call  Paul  Higgs, 
The  Palladium-Item.  Richmond,  Ind. 
47374.  (317)  962-1575. 


WOOD  SUPERMATIC  and  Special 
Autoplate  casters  with  Tensionplate 
Miller,  22% "  and  23iV'.  Sta-Hi  and 
Wood  Twin  and  4-Plex  Routers.  George 
Oxford,  Box  8483,  Boise,  Idaho  83707. 


USED  GOSS  URBANITE  units,  any 
number  from  1  to  5.  Will  consider 
complete  press  in  good  condition.  Mil¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  News.  (617)  473-1111. 


50  INCH  ROLL  STAND  for  1969 
Fairchild  Color  King.  Universal  Print¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 


ATF  B-8  or  B-7  KEYBOARDS. 
H.  Kappelhof. 

(408)  241-8119 


COMPUGRAPHIC  PHOTO-SETTERS 
and  computers.  Send  description,  asking 
price.  Box  1116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Tenakill  Associates  Inc. 

Successors  to 

Ben  Shulman  Associates  Inc. 

1183  West  Side  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  07306 
Tel:  (201)  792-6353— (201)  792-6452 

During  the  past  year  we  have  purchased 
and  sold  presses  and  auxiliary  equipment 
worldwide.  We  have  potential  buyers  over¬ 
seas  for  all  types  of  late  model  letter- 
press  and  offset  quipment.  Also  most  types 
of  photo  composing  equipment. 

We  currently  have  requests  on  hand  for 
Compugraphic  and  Photon  machines.  Sub¬ 
urbans.  Communities,  Urbanites,  Cottrell 
V-15's  and  V-22’s.  Color  Kings,  74" 
wide  letterpresses.  21'/j"  cutoff  letter- 

presses,  Hoe  Colormatics,  etc.,  etc . 

Equipment  listed  with  us  will  be  cir¬ 
culated  by  direct  mail  to  all  major  news¬ 
papers  and  printers  worldwide.  Top  dollar 
will  be  paid. 


TWO.  THREE  OR  FOUR  used  Goss 
Community  units  in  good  condition  and 
Compugraphic  2961  single  or  twin  lens. 
All  e<iuipment  must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Send  description  and  price  to  Box 
1208.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTERTYPE  COMPOSING  MACHINE. 
Model  C3.  28  Cicero  English  depth  for 
Difot  Type  Height  with  three  maga¬ 
zines.  French/ Abridged  Arabic  key¬ 
board.  Offers  to  Michel  Stephan  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  Dar  Assayad  S.A.L..  P.O. 
Box  1038,  Beirut,  Lebanon, 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 

DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  HANsystem 
has  been  solving  them  for  years.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  OH  44266. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

TELEPHONE  SALES,  weekly  news- 
pai>ers ;  a  concept  for  weekly  papers 
to  build  circulation  and  do  it  reason¬ 
ably.  Box  1176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  -REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Hake-Mp  FactliUes 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  nnd  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


Help 

Wanted  •  •  • 


ACADEMIC 


FELLOWSHIP  for  professional  news¬ 
man  to  pursue  academic  work  in  so¬ 
cial  sciences,  participate  with  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  students  in  behavioral 
science  seminar.  $3,000  plus  depend¬ 
ency  allowance  for  nine  months.  An 
ow>ortunity  to  learn  without  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  degree  requirements.  Contact; 
E.  E.  Dennis,  Dept,  of  Journalism, 
Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan, 
Kans.  66506. 


FACULTY  POSITION  at  Midwest 
journalism  school  available  S^tember. 
Master’s  degree  minimum  plus  6  years 
experience  in  magazine  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  production,  flood  future  for  quali¬ 
fied  man  or  woman.  Box  1147,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SALES  MANAGER 

400,000  suburban  weekly  group.  Zone 
2.  Company  also  operates  large  courier 
delivery  system.  Sales  staff  responsible 
for  r.o.p.  and  distribution  sales.  Re- 
ciuires  strong  administrator  and  aggres¬ 
sive  polished  salesman.  Include  finan¬ 
cial  history  and  needs  with  resume. 
Box  1088,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


GENERAI.  MANAGER  for  large 
Southern  daily.  60,000-100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Excellent  community.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Box  1163,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARTISTS 


NEWS  ILLUSTRATION  ARTIST  for 
award-winning  newspaper.  Job  experi¬ 
ence  or  college  level  commercial  art 
training  required.  Submit  resume  to; 
Personnel  Department 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times 
2751  South  Dixie  Highway 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33405 


CIRCULATION _ 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  circulator 
with  a  lot  of  ideas  and  imagination 
who  has  the  ability  to  carefully  plan 
and  carry  out  ideas.  You  must  be 
strong  in  sales  administration  and  hu¬ 
man  relations.  Y’ou  must  be  able  to 
motivate  people  to  perform  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities.  We  are  a  fast  paced 
New  England  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  of  50,000  circulation.  Perhaps 
you  are  the  top  person  on  a  smaller 
newspaper  or  number  two  or  three  on 
a  larger  newspaper.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  rewarding  career  with  a 
lively,  progressive  and  respected  news¬ 
paper.  write  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  1113,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

/\AANAGER 

40,000  PM  daily.  East  Coast,  highly 
competitive,  has  unusual  opportunity 
for  Circulation  Manager.  Must  be  ag¬ 
gressive.  hard  worker,  able  to  organize, 
train  personnel  and  spur  carrier  sales 
through  constant  sampling  promoting. 
Good  salary  and  full  fringes  for  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  smaller  paper  or 
No.  2  person  of  up  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Box  1139,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


I  SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER— 

{  Need  individual  who  currently  heads  up 
1  single  copy  sales  function  for  metro 
daily.  Salary  competitive,  opportunity 
for  growth  unlimited.  Area  2.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  1142,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  to  move  up.  I’m  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  supervisor  or 
assistant  to  share  No.  2  position. 
Needs  knowledge  of  district  manager 
and  indeirendent  dealer  oi>eration.  Pre¬ 
fer  city  and  suburban  knowledge.  Zone 
5,  82,000  circulation  morning  and  after¬ 
noon.  Box  1182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ URCULATION  \ 

CIRCULATION  OPPORTUNITY  j 
The  person  we  are  looking  for  is  prob-  i 
ably  the  No.  2  person  on  a  small  daily  { 
who  is  experienced  in  all  phases  of  ‘ 
circulation  management.  You  wili  take 
charge  of  a  meclium  size  East  Ci  ast 
daily  as  assistant  and  be  capable  of 
moving  up  to  Circulation  Manager 
within  a  few  years  to  fill  retirement 
spot.  This  is  a  good  optiortunity  and 
if  you  think  you  are  the  person,  write 
Box  1118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUPERVISOR 

TO 

AREA  MANAGER 

Home  delivery  supervisor  who  under¬ 
stands  district  manager  operation 
through  independent  carrier  boy  and 
adult  deliveries  for  AM  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Steady  advancement  assured  to 
person  who  can  perform.  This  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  with  one  of  the  largest  U.S. 
publishers.  Compensation  and  l)enefits 
arc  the  best.  Chart  area  2.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  for  interview  to  Box 
1190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MAN¬ 
AGER  to  fill  key  management  position 
in  circulation  department  presently 
converting  from  franchize  dealer  to 
employee  district  manager/little  mer¬ 
chant  system.  A  terrific  immediate  op¬ 
portunity  to  contribute  significantly  to 
substantial  circulation  growth  and  to 
chart  a  career  course  with  the  growing 
Gannett  group.  If  you  have  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  experience,  can  com¬ 
municate  well,  l)Oth  orally  and  on  pa¬ 
per,  and  want  a  rewarding  challenge 
in  lovely  Southern  California,  send 
your  resume  today  to  Paul  Balosso, 
The  Sun  Telegram,  San  Bernadino, 
Calif.  92401,  or  call  (714)  889-9666. 


CLASSIFiED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  in  growing  daily. 
Salary,  commission.  Excellent  climate 
and  friendly  people.  Send  resume  and 
salapr  reiiuirements  to  Bob  Martin,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Clovis  News  Jour¬ 
nal,  Mailbox  1689,  Clovis,  N.M,  88101. 


ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER  Classi¬ 
fied.  for  fast  growing,  respecte<l,  high 
quality  newspaper,  7-days-a-wcek,  Zone 
5.  Are  you  an  Assistant  Classified 
Manager  or  Classified  Manager  of  a 
small  daily  looking  for  advancement? 
If  so,  we  may  have  the  opportunity 
you  are  seeking.  A  strong  sales  Imck- 
ground  with  some  management  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  desire  to  grow  are  the 
main  qualifications  we  seek.  In  return, 
we  offer  an  .attractive  salary,  excellent 
fringe  benefits  and  promotional  op¬ 
portunities  in  an  expanding  company. 
Box  113r>,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Experience*!  manager  for  morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  Sunday,  tri-state  area.  120,000 
circulation.  May  now  be  on  smaller 
paper  or  number  2  on  larger  property. 
Must  be  creative,  able  to  direct  and 
train  staff,  understand  budgeting,  pro¬ 
motion.  strong  in  selling  ability,  par¬ 
ticularly  real  estate,  autos. 

Modern  plant,  university  community. 
e.\cellent  shopping,  housing,  amidst 
friendly  people,  moderate  living  costs, 
good  schools,  in  Zone  5. 

Good  salary  with  advancement  annu¬ 
ally,  bonuses,  outstanding  insurance 
and  pension  plans. 

Current  linage  level  permits  consider¬ 
able  growth  potential.  Ideal  opportu¬ 
nity. 

Write  full  details,  experience,  salary 
expectancy.  If  possible,  include  photo. 
Box  1192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  $20,000 
guarantee  against  commissionable  pro¬ 
gram  to  top  calibre  person  capable  of 
handling  the  big  accounts.  Large  Zone 
2  suburban  weeklies.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

ImPLAY^ADVEmrsim 


MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
Highly  successful  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  will  be  traine<I  to  man¬ 
age  strong  weekly  newspaper  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Wisconsin.  Good  salary,  profit 
sharing  in  delightful  rural  area.  Must 
have  record  of  achievement.  Box  1145, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  fast 
growing  11,000  circulation  5-day-week 
publication.  Unique  setup  provides  ag¬ 
gressive  self-starter  with  proven  sales 
ability  opportunity  to  grow  with  us. 
Send  resume  and  requirements  to  Box 
1162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
notch  display  salesman  strong  on  sales 
and  layout  to  service  new  and  estab¬ 
lished  accounts  for  offset  paper.  Must 
have  marketing  orientation,  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  and  promotion  skills. 
Job-hcpi)era  please  don’t  apply!  Write  * 
Mr.  Signer,  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake-  I 
land,  Fla.  33803  or  Ph  :  (813)  688-8508.  1 

NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY  purchas¬ 
ing  magazine.  Sales-commission.  Sell 
New  York  area.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Call  (201)  667-0877.  i 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
EXPANDING  STAFF 
Excellent  opportunity  to  grow  with  a 
Disney  World  influenced  area.  Must 
have  at  least  one  year  experience  in 
newspaper  sales  and  basic  layout  work. 
Some  typing  required.  Send  resume  to: 
The  Ledger — Box  408 
Lakeland,  Florida  33802 
c/o  Charles  E.  Walls, 

Retail  Advertising  Manager 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  week¬ 
ly  in  upstate  New  York  county  seat  of 
10,000  population.  Chance  for  aggres¬ 
sive  person  moving  up.  Salary  range 
of  $5,000  to  $7,000  with  potential  to 
earn  more  with  increased  sales.  Fully 
paid  health  insurance.  Send  complete 
resume  with  references  to  Box  1062. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  for  rapidly  growing 
10,000  PM.  A  quality  jirocluct  5-dnys- 
n-week.  Zone  4.  Starting  salary  $15- 
20,000  inchnling  lionus  if  you  can  han¬ 
dle  yourself  m  a  compeft've  market. 
Box  1170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  newspaper 
chain  looking  for  Ad  Director-Man¬ 
ager  for  one  of  its  weekly  papers. 
Must  l>e  able  to  direct  sales  staff.  Sal¬ 
ary  plus  incentive  bonus.  Send  full 
details—  applications  confidential.  Box 
1186,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 

WE’VE  DONE  THE  GROUNDWORK 
— You  take  over  statewide  ad  sales 
for  Ohio  eclition  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  camping  newspaper.  Trails-a-Way. 
Knowledge  of  cami)ing  not  necessary, 
but  knowing  how  to  help  advertisers 
vital.  Excellent  incentive  program.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Contact  John  Stafford,  (616) 
754-5641,  The  Daily  News,  Greenville, 
Mich.  488,38. 

TIRED  OF  RETIREMENT? 

Are  you  a  former  retail  ad  person  who 
can  make  fast,  accurate  layouts?  Grow¬ 
ing  Florida  resort  daily  needs  backup 
person  for  retail  staff.  Layouts  for  com. 
posing  room  only — no  finished  art. 
Write  Box  1193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU’RE  SECOND  in  command  and 
have  what  it  takes  to  run  your  own 
department,  this  growing  8,000  offset 
PM  is  offering  you  the  opportunity  and 
a  handsome  salary  to  go  with  it.  First- 
class  staff  and  e<iually  outstanding 
proiluct  needs  someone  to  put  it  all  to¬ 
gether.  Replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Box  1199,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  WEEKLY  newspaper 
(circulation  4000)  in  foothills  of  North 
Cascades  looking  for  advertising  man¬ 
ager  with  proven,  competency  in  selling 
and  laying  out  local  display.  At  least 
$180  a  week  to  start,  expenses,  poten¬ 
tial  part-ownership.  Great  country  for 
horses,  hiking,  fishing,  hunting,  camp¬ 
ing,  etc.  Clean  air,  sunshine,  wonderful 
for  raising  kids.  Write  Bruce  Wilson, 
publisher,  Omak  (Chronicle,  Box  553, 
Omak,  Wash.  98841. 
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AWARD  WINNING  Southeastern  semi¬ 
weekly  needs  productive,  enertsctic 
sportswriter  NOW.  Some  exi>crience 
preferred.  Will  consider  J-school  grad¬ 
uate  without  experience.  Send  complete 
details  in  confidence,  including  expected 
salary.  Box  1223.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Medium-sized  daily.  Zone  1.  has  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  copy  editor.  This 
person  might  be  working  for  a  small 
daily  with  little  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment,  but  with  plenty  of  talent  and 
ability.  The  person  we  are  looking  for 
would  be  a  candidate  to  move  up  when 
we  have  an  0|>ening.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  with  good  pay  and 
top  fringe  Itenefits.  Write  Box  1220. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  direct  staff 
of  25  on  35.000  Area  3  M  daily. 
Modern  plant,  good  pay  anu  fringes. 
Write  Box  1054,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

THERE'S  AN  OPENING  for  a  tal¬ 
ented,  energetic  reporter  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  News  Service.  Apply 
by  letter  only  to:  Director,  NC  News 
Service,  1312  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  2000.5 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Large  F.'asterii  metro  daily  seeks  very 
licst.  We  are  loo’sing  for  an  expsri- 
enced  eager  sports  writer  who  wants 
to  join  a  growing,  dynamic  staff.  \Ve 
offer  the  finest  in  i)enefits  and  com¬ 
pensation.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to:  Box  1150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDICAL  WRITER 
AND 

SCIENCE  WRITER 

0*ne  of  the  nation’s  largest  East  Coast 
morning  newspapers  neecls  two  talented 
reporters  in  these  si>ecialize<l  fields. 
Experience  in  medical  and  science  re¬ 
porting  is  preferred  but  extensive  re¬ 
porting  background,  good  writ'ng 
ability  and  demonstrated  interest  in 
medical  or  science  coverage  may  offset 
lack  of  actual  work  in  the  specific 
area.  Please  send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1174,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  US  build  a  how-people-live  sec¬ 
tion.  You’ll  need  a  strong  story  sense, 
ability  to  manage  people  and  the  back- 
j  ground  to  direct  coverage  of  society, 
!  rel-gion.  fashions,  entertainment,  con¬ 
sumer  news  on  metro  area  paper.  Box 
1065,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-LAWYER 

Rap'dly  growing  newsletter  publishing 
company  needs  lawyer-writer  with  abil¬ 
ity  to  turn  legal  material  into  goo4l 
businessman’s  English,  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary.  Write  to:  BUSINESSMAN  &  THE 
L.\VV%  799  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10003. 


WE’LL  GUARANTEE  a  piece  of  the 
'  action  to  young  hard-charger  willing 
1  to  go  to  bed  with  a  new  journalist  c 
challenge.  Applicants  must  lie:  1.  Ag- 
\  gressive:  2.  Sound  interpretative  re- 
liorter;  3.  Business  oriented:  4.  Strong 
i  on  layout  and  makeup :  5,  TjVuler  30 
I  years  old ;  6.  Now  making  at  least 
,  $10M.  Excellent  opportunity.  Locate<l 
I  in  Um'ky  M.ountains.  Publication  well 
I  financed.  Tell  all  in  first  letter  and 
,  send  samples  to  Box  1159,  Editor  & 
j  Publisher. 

I  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT-public  af¬ 
fairs  reporter  wanted  at  once:  South- 
I  east  location  for  TOPFLIGHT  semi- 
I  weekly  and  university  town  prize  win¬ 
ning  weekly.  Send  comiilete  details,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  exi>ected.  Box  1224,  Edi- 
)  tor  &  Publisher. 


j  TOP  FLIGHT  REPORTER  needed  for 
I  33,000  circulation  AM  daily  in  Zone  4. 

I  Prefer  someone  in  22-30  age  range 
presently  living  in  this  area.  Looking 
for  reporter  with  proven  ability  and 
gootl  ideas:  fast,  accurate,  infjuisitive, 
with  punchy,  readable  writing  style. 
Send  resume,  stating  available  date  and 
salary  requirement,  to  Wade  Saye, 
Columbus  Enquirer,  Box  711,  Columbus, 
Ga.  31902. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED 

REPORTER 

For  greater  Boston  area 
newspaper.  Minimum  6 
years  solid  news  experi¬ 
ence  (can  include  J- 
school).  Wire  service  and/ 
or  business  reporting 
background  preferred.  Job 
can  lead  to  an  editor’s  po¬ 
sition.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to 

BOX  1221, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CREATIVE  WRITER 
If  you  have  demonstrated  writing  tal¬ 
ent  and  want  to  work  with  a  team 
dedicated  to  producing  the  best  in 
women’s  pages,  then  we  may  have  a 
match  for  you.  The  Decatur  (III.) 
Herald  and  Review  would  like  to  put 
your  talents  to  full  use.  Salary  to  $192. 
with  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume, 
along  with  clips  that  will  be  returned, 
to  George  B.  Irish,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  1*.0.  Box  789,  Decatur, 
III.  62525. 


STAFF  EXPANSION  creates  four 
oi)enings— (1 )  Librarian,  (2)  Womens 
Editor,  (3)  Home  Furnishings  Writer, 
and  (4)  Art/Architectural  Writer,  E!x- 
tensive  experience  not  necessary  but 
you  will  need  plenty  of  talent  to  meet 
present  staff  standards.  Top  salary  and 
benefits  available.  Zone  2,  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  Box  1160,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 
Solid  dedication  to  sixirts  writing, 
some  writing  experience,  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  work  under  one  of  the  best 
sports  editors  are  the  primary  reciuire- 
ments  of  this  position,  38,000  AM  Mid¬ 
west  daily.  Salary  up  to  $200  flepend- 
ing  on  experience.  5  day  week.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to  Box 
1172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS — We  need  two  people  to 
,  fill  slots  on  2  aggressive  weeklies.  One 
;  locate<l  in  the  East  Coast’s  fastest 
growing  resort,  the  other  a  few  miles 
i  inland.  Excellent  opportunity  for  be- 
,  ginners  with  some  knowledge  of  news 
reporting.  Must  be  able  to  work  hard, 
learn  quickly  and  move  fast.  Openings 
available  immediately.  Send  resume  and 
samples  (if  available)  to  Box  1167, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE 
Looking  for  your  community? 

We  think  the  efiitorial  page  editor  has 
to  call  his  community  home;  to  be 
I  concerne<l  with  it;  to  understand  view 
I  po’nts,  desires  and  traditions  of  the 
'  people  in  the  area;  to  be  well  known 
(  by  those  who  plan  and  initiate  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  area  as  well  as  by 
the  many  thousands  of  people  who  are 
1  affecte<l  by  their  leaders’  decisions, 

,  If  you  are  looking  for  a  home,  have 
editorial  writing  experience  (daily  or 
weekly)  and  seek  our  challenge  of 
;  digging  behind  the  surface  of  events 
i  an<l  untangling  complex  issues;  of 
’  writing  fresh  interpretative  editorials 
I  and  in-depth  features  so  that  our  read- 
1  ers  can  understand  them,  we’d  like  to 
I  hear  from  you. 

I  We  are  a  6-afternoon  offset  paper  with 
18M  circulation  in  a  Southern  city  of 
I  3r>,000.  Area  will  experience  unusually 
*’ast  development  anil  growth  next  1 0 
years  due  to  industrial,  entertainment, 
recreational,  housing  and  highway  ex¬ 
pansions. 

I  Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
I  dates  you  might  be  available  to  vis  t 
us  for  2  days  at  our  cost  to  Box  1169, 
1  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

^^DiTomAir' 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

liurisTEisAm^ 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT 

MANAGING 

EDITOR 

.  .  .  for  well  established, 
prize-winning,  large  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Share  responsi¬ 
bility  for  assignments,  lay¬ 
outs,  administration;  ex¬ 
perienced  “take  charge” 
type  needed.  Salary  open, 
excellent  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  an  expanding  com¬ 
pany. 

Box  1212 
Editor  &  Publisher 


DO  YOU  CARE'? 

WE  HAVE  PLENTY  of  ordinary  ap- 
plicants.  but  we  are  lookinK  for  a 
young  staffer  who  wants  to  e<lit  copy, 
lay  out  pages,  help  direct  writers,  and 
who  can  write,  too.  We  want  someone 
who  cares,  who  feels  a  responsibility 
to  the  public,  who  is  aware,  and  who 
ran  help  oi>erate  a  state  desk  that  has 
a  responsibility  for  our  Statehouse  bu¬ 
reau,  two  other  major  area  bureaus 
and  plenty  of  reporters  and  corres¬ 
pondents.  We  are  an  exciting  paper  in 
an  industrial  town  ol  80.000  i>eople  and 
we  put  the  accent  on  people.  Please 
write  Irving  Leibowitz,  Elditor,  The 
Journal,  Lorain,  Ohio  440.')2. 


ENERGETIC  REPORTER  needed  in  all 
phases  of  news  coverage  on  l>est  county 
weekly  in  the  Mi<l-South.  Write  full 
resume  to  Manchester  Times,  Rox  191, 
Manchester,  Tenn,  OTSoS. 


SPORT.S  WRITERS/REPORTERS,  ex- 
|)erience<l  in  all  facets  of  i*eporting. 
cHliting  and  makeup  wanted  for  a  re¬ 
spected  major  metroiwlitan  paper, 
/one  2.  Tough,  demaniling  jobs  for 
hard-nose  iiros.  Not  for  Iteginners. 
amateurs  or  prima  donnas.  Excellent 
starting  salary  and  fringe  l)enefits. 
Box  1152,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWSMAN,  would  consider 
recent  grad  with  references.  Allen 
Strunk.  McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette. 


ALUMNI  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
University  of  Rhode  Island  requires 
experiencefl  editor-writer  for  all  alumni 
publications,  including  award-winning 
magazine  (8  tines  ])er  year).  Profes¬ 
sional  design,  photography  and  writing 
staff  will  help.  Rural  se.a  coast  uni¬ 
versity  with  10,900  students.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  nee<ls  to  Directfjr  of 
Alumni  Affairs.  Kingston.  R.I.  02881. 
An  Equal  Oi>porlunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT 

CITY 

EDITOR 

.  .  .  for  outstanding  tab¬ 
loid  in  major  metropolitan 
area.  Zone  2.  We  want 
someone  with  a  proven 
record  of  accomplishment 
in  a  demanding,  high 
speed  job.  In  return,  we 
offer  the  top  salary  and 
benefits  available. 

Box  1200, 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  major  Zone  2  metropolitan  daily. 
Unique  opportunity.  Minimum  1-2  years 
reiK)rting  experience.  Resume  and  clip¬ 
pings  to  Box  1216,  £}ditor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Are  you  retire<l  but  not  tire<l?  A  dy¬ 
namic  new  suburban  tabloid  in  the 
South  Florida  area  is  looking  for  a 
pro  who  can  handle  copy  reading,  head 
writing  an<l  makeup  while  enjoying  the 
sunshine.  Send  resume  immediately  to: 
Miami  Tribune,  3972  N.W.  36th  Street, 
Miami,  Florida  33142. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  equal 
flair  for  hard  news  and  bright  features. 
60,000  PM  daily  in  sunny  Arizona. 
Send  samples  of  work.  Contact :  Dale 
Walton,  managing  e<litor,  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen,  P.  O.  Box  5027,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
8.5703 


WIRE  EDITOR  sought  by  13.000  cir¬ 
culation  Florida  daily.  Early  morning 
work  hours  but  pleasant  living  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Send  resume  and  salary 
re<iuirements  to  Bog  Enns,  Executive 
Editor,  The  News  Tribune.  Ft.  Pierce, 
Fla.  3347,0. 

EDITOR  for  established  trade  publica¬ 
tion  in  Area  9.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  recent  photo  if  avail¬ 
able  to  Box  1201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Zone  2  metropolitan  daily.  Excellent 
position  for  proven  professional — min¬ 
imum  2  years  copy  editing  experience 
required.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory.  Box  1218,  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  MIDWEST  suburUn  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  chain  has  “near  future** 
oi>ening  for  exi>erienced  newsman,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  camera  helpful.  Good 
opiK)rtunity  for  producer.  Send  resume, 
salary  required.  All  applications  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  A  CHALLENGING  job  for 
a  copy  eflitor  willing  to  take  on  an 
assignment  that  includes  work  on  the 
city,  regional  and  wire  desks.  This 
is  a  night  job.  The  pay  is  competitive 
and  the  fringes  are  goo<l.  Send  i*esumo 
and  availability  date  to  Burt  Blazar, 
Eflitor.  The  Star-Gazette,  201  Baldwin 
St.,  Elmira.  N.Y.  14902. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daihj  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  e<litorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01 608 


FREE  LAM:E 

WRITERS  !  AGENCIES,  worldwide, 
producing  blockbuster  articles,  series, 
books.  Contact  Apartado  540,  Cuer¬ 
navaca,  Morelos.  Mexico. 


LAYOVT-PASTE-lIP 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST, 
experienced  in  producinK  c.imera-re.-idy 
newspaiier  advertisinc  layouts  with 
cold-type  and  repro  mat  services.  Must 
he  capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  SiRner 
(813)  688-8508;  or  write  913  S.  Flor¬ 
ida  Ave..  Lakeland.  Fla.  33803. 


MACIIIMSTS 


MACHINIST  WANTED— Must  I>e  ra- 
pable  of  maintaining  3  Linotypes  and 
2  electrons.  Also  3  Fairchild  perfora¬ 
tors.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  quali¬ 
fied  i>erson.  Union  shop.  Write  Box 
478,  Utica.  N.Y.  13503. 

EXPERIENCED  (JOURNEYMAN) 
Electro  Machinist,  night  shift.  Hot  and 
cold  type.  Newspaper  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Many  company  benefits.  The  Press 
Enterprise  Co.,  P.O.  Box  792,  Riverside, 
Calif.  (714)  684-1200.  Pat  Patterson. 


ASSISTANT  MAINTENANCE  Director 
for  major  Florida  paiier.  Will  be  re- 
s))onsibie  for  Iwth  building  and  pro¬ 
duction  msaintenance.  Proven  ability  to 
organize,  motivate  anfl  train  mainte¬ 
nance  staff  require<l.  Excellent  salary 
and  promotional  opportunities.  Box 
1175,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

We’re  expanding  our  photo  staff  ami 
are  looking  for  a  iierson  who  wants  to 
cut  free  from  the  hum-<!runi  of  routine 
news  photography.  The  News-T  mes  is 
an  offset  published  newspaix  r  with  a 
6-column  format.  Our  pictures,  black 
and  white  and  color,  are  played  big. 
In  shoil.  we  supjdy  the  vehicle  for  ex¬ 
cellent  photo  display.  Can  you  supply 
the  talent  and  imagination?  Forrest 
Palmer,  The  News-Times,  Danbury, 
Conn.  06810. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Only  market  In  America  navino  ton  dollar 
on  acreptanco  for  violent  death  photos — 
disasters,  gruesome  car  accidents,  bizarre 
murders,  unsolved  crimes,  senseless  kill¬ 
ings.  Must  be  on-the-scene  shots. 

Query:  National  Features  Syndicate, 

2717  N.  Pulaski  Rd..  Chicago.  III.  60639 
(312-235-7600).  Articles  Editors  Degt. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSMAN — We\)  offset,  for  6-unit 
Cottrell  B-'22.  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  work.  Permanent  position.  Excel¬ 
lent  vacation,  hospitalization  and  profit 
sharingr  pension  Iienefils.  Located  in 
sunny  Southwest  university  city.  Call 
Mr.  Shroyer.  (.505)  243-1381.  or  write 
Newspaper  PrintinR  Corporation.  P.  O. 
Box  25526.  Allniqucrque.  N.  M.  87125. 

WANTED:  4  QUALIFIED  Newspaper 
Web  Pressmen.  Scale  days.  $210.35: 
niuhts.  $215.85.  Increase  of  $9.00  ef¬ 
fective  12/1/72.  further  increases  ef¬ 
fective  every  6  months  to  6/1/74.  Guar- 
antec-d  5  shifts  tier  week  (35  hours). 
Friniie  ))enefits  many,  such  as  health 
insurance  for  meml)er  and  family,  life 
insurance,  etc..  oO^f  of  cost  paid  hy 
company.  Contact:  Pat  Holzhatier.  604 
Pine  Ave..  Lonu  Beach.  Calif..  90812. 
Telephone:  (213)  433-1161.  References 
required. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  for  4 
unit  Goss  Community  press.  Goo<l 
working  conditions.  Write  Stan  Steuri. 
Monroe  Evening  Times.  Monroe.  Wise. 
53566. 


PRODUCTIOIS 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MGR.— 
challenging  opportunity  in  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  Will  participate  in  to¬ 
tal  iirotiuction  management.  Must 
exirerienccl  and  have  proven  abilities 
to  organize,  train,  direct  and  lead  pro¬ 
duction  staff.  Excellent  salary  and 
promotional  opportunities  in  an  ex¬ 
panding  company.  Box  1163.  Editor  & 
Pul>Iisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

SPORTS  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR: 
Washington.  I).C.  university.  Journal¬ 
ism  degree.  2  years  newspa|>er  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Resume,  salary  re<iuire- 
ments  to  Box  1197.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


Communications  Assistant 

Second  person  in  a  small  office. 
Fine  opportunity  for  recent  grad 
with  imagination  and  drive  who 
is  a  self-starter.  Good  writing 
and  some  production  knowledge 
of  newspapers  and  magazines 
for  organization  in  law  enforce¬ 
ment  field  headquartered  near 
New  York.  Salary  geared  to  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume  to: 

BOX  1211,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/  F 


SALES _ 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  Salesman. 
Growing  commercial  printing  depart¬ 
ment  of  daily  newspaiier  in  Ohio  is 
looking  for  a  #2  person.  Must  be 
sharp  and  aggressive  and  have  a  basic 
knowledge  of  web-offset  i>ro<luction. 
Will  Ik*  res|K)nsible  for  contacting  an«l 
developing  new  accounts.  Attractive 
salary,  Inmus  and  fringe  l>enefits  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  complete  resume,  salary 
history  and  requirements  in  confidence 
I  to  Box  1171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Positions  Wonted . . . 


ACADEMIC  ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  -  JOURNALISM  in-  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  —  Resort 
structor.  MA  University  of  Missouri,  i  and  Travel  Manager.  25  years  exiieri- 
teaching  experience,  now  with  major  ence  in  all  departments  in  very  com- 
Michigan  newspaiier  chain,  highly  mo-  iKditive  market.  Successful  volume  in- 
tivate<i.  Box  1154,  E<iitor  &  Publisher.  I  crease  record  as  general  advertising 

I  manager  and  associate  travel  and  re- 
— - - - - ;  sort  manager.  Enthusiastic,  ambitious, 

ADMIISiSTRATIVE  *''^*^*  1209,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR-Publisher  county  seat  week-  j 
lies  wants  to  locate  in  California.  | 
Family  publishing  background.  Honors 
college  graduate,  journalism.  Young, 
ambitious  29.  Offset  conversion,  weekly  | 
and  central  plant  management  last  ; 
five  years.  News,  advertising,  business 
management,  capable  many  areas.  Re-  1 
sponsible,  cost  conscious,  profit-minde<l. 
Interested  suburban  newspaiier,  chain, 
or  consider  relate<l  fields  with  op|>or- 
’  tunity  to  prove  worth  and  advance.  ■ 
Will  lie  in  California  late  Septemlier 
I  lor  interview  at  your  location.  What  j 
have  you  for  a  can-do  man  with  track 
record?  Box  1157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIEN^D  ADMINISTRATOR  all 
areas  operation.  Know  photo  comp,  hot 
metal.  Prefer  West  Coast,  F.  P.  Tur¬ 
ner,  2031  Karen,  Burbank,  Calif.  91504 
(213)  846-2021. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— 26  years 
exiierience  with  second  and  third  major 
competitive  dailies  (19  in  management). 
Proven  successful  sales  and  percentage 
of  field  increase  records.  Aggressive  or¬ 
ganizer  and  motivater.  Excellent  in 
sales  promotion,  presentations  and  sales 
development.  Seek  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  1213,  E<Htor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  POSITION  as  manager  of  '  SALES  PROMOTION  DIRECTOR— 
me<lium  size  daily.  Age  32.  Marrie<l.  Emphasis  on  SALES  in  motivation, 
15  years  in  newspaiier  business.  For-  development,  training  and  increased 
merly  co-owner  of  weekly.  Have  run  volume.  25  years  of  successful  experi- 
editorial,  circulation,  comiiosition  and  ence  on  comiietitive  major  dailies  (all 
lihotography  departments;  also  sold  of  which  were  “underdog”).  Expertise 
advertising.  Familiar  with  all  phases  in  market  research,  surveys  and  pres- 
of  newspaper  operation,  both  letter  entations.  If  you  need  professional 
press  and  offset.  Box  987,  Editor  &  “knowhow**  in  reversing  your  situation. 
Publisher.  >  write  Box  1206.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  12,  1972 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ARTISTS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


MAGAZINE  DESIGN— Desire  creative 
publication(s).  Know  typography,  good 
photography,  modern  art  trends.  Ex¬ 
perienced  15  years — editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing  layout  and  production.  Zones  3,  4 
or  5.  Box  1184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CONSULTANT — Professional  in  build¬ 
ing  classified.  30  years  management 
background.  Motivating  staff  with  pro¬ 
jecting,  planning  and  promotion  will 
increase  gross  income  up  to  25%  first 
year.  7,500  to  20,000  circulation  dailies. 
Sol’d  references.  Box  1194,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

IF  YOUR  PAPER  (to  .30M)  needs  an 
experienced  (12  years),  young  (32), 
stable  (marrie<l),  educated  (college 
graduate)  retail  or  promotion  manager 
and  i.s  located  in  Zones  7-8-9,  write 
Box  1180,  Editor  &  Publisher  for  re¬ 
sume  and  references. 


AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR.  29.  currently 
employed  in  publishing  field  desires  po¬ 
sition  in  newspaper  advertising  sales. 
Willing  to  learn  all  phases.  BS  in 
Journalism.  Married.  Prefer  Zones  3 
or  5.  Bo.x  1207,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Enjoys 
sejiing  most  but  is  also  an  able  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  instructor.  Builds 
strong  .selling  team.  Excellent  record 
of  increased  dollar  sales  and  sound 
budget  control.  Resume.  Box  1214,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Large 
metropolitan  competitive  daily,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  classifications.  Excellent 
sales  record.  Prefer  Zone  2.  Box  1203, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG  NEWS  EXECUTIVE.  27,000 
daily,  seeks  similar  position  on  larger 
daily.  Creative,  but  cost  conscious.  Ex. 
cellent  record  and  references.  ASNE, 
APME.  Box  1219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER.  EDITOR— Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  layout,  makeup,  award¬ 
winning  columnist,  hustling  hard 
worker.  Veteran,  J-Grad.  Box  1118. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRO — Currently  de¬ 
partment  head  and  editor  with  one  of 
nation’s  largest  dailies.  Seeking  man¬ 
aging  editor  spot.  12  years  exirerience 
as  reporter,  editor.  J-schooI  graduate, 
family  man.  Prefer  Florida,  but  will 
consider  other  areas.  Box  1109,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FORMER  AP-UP,  now  based  Rome, 
welcomes  stringer  assignments  Europe, 
Mideast,  Africa  politics,  business,  fea¬ 
tures,  war,  from  dailies,  magazines 
and  trade  publications.  Apt.  914,  600 
B,  8th,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106. 


TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  in 
general  assignment,  feature  and  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting.  AP  contact, 
photography,  some  edit'ng  and  PR. 
Hard  working,  civic-minded  reiKirter 
with  drive  and  initiative  wants  to  re¬ 
locate.  Am  employed  medium  sized 
daily.  Available  interviews  Aug.  27- 
Sept.  4.  Prefer  Zones  1-4.  Box  1153, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  HANDICAPPER  with 
2  years  daily  racing  form  experience 
and  EXCEP’TIONAL  trade  references. 
Seeking  i>ermanent  or  seasonal  by-line. 
Will  relocate  my  family  ANYWHERE. 
Top  grade  morning  iine,  race  analysis, 
reportage,  spot  selections  and/or  fea¬ 
tures.  Available  for  September  start. 
Background  includes  all  sports  and 
1964  Rutgers  degree.  During  August 
contact  Steve  Davidowitz,  c/o  Andrew 
Beyer,  Saratoga  Race  Course  Pressbox. 
September  contact  c/o  Fred  Grossman, 
Eklitor,  Daily  Racing  Form. 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER 


SLOT  MAN,  metrcpolitan  newspaper, 
lookinjf  for  a  way  up  -national  awards, 
J-de>?ree  1956.  Florida,  Texas,  South¬ 
ern  California  areas  preferr^.  Box 
1164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WELL-EDUCATED  younfc  woman,  3 
years  wire  service  and  sick  of  automa¬ 
tion,  seeks  return  to  Eastern  daily  in 
features,  women’s  new’s  or  the  arts. 
Want  responsibility  and  diversity.  Will 
consider  copy  editing  w’ith  some  writ- 
inj;.  Box  1185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER — copy  editor-pho¬ 
tographer  raised  in  backwoods,  now 
on  metro  daily,  wants  relocation  on 
weekly  or  daily  in  Rockies,  Canada  or 
Alaska.  Hard  working,  maybe  too  im¬ 
aginative.  wants  paper  to  grow  with 
and  be  proud  of.  Box  1187,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RESCUE  ME!  I’m  in  PR  and  want 
to  be  reporting  again.  Any  offer  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  1198.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHEASTERN  MICHIGAN  journal¬ 
ism  position  sought  by  former  trade 
magazine  writer-editor.  J-grad  and 
former  weekly  newspaper  sub-editor. 
Write  Box  1204.  E<]itor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE.  COPY  EDITOR.  11  years,  ex¬ 
perience.  Seek  suburban  New  York. 
Connecticut  slot.  Wed,  live  in  Fairfield 
County.  Box  1210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRTTER/EDITOR.  Distinguished  pro 
with  all-around  journalistic  back¬ 
ground.  including  20  years  as  editorial 
writer/page  e<litor.  Now  on  editorial 
page  of  major  daily.  Versatility  shown 
in  voluminous  cliiis — editorials,  feature 
and  opinion  columns,  stories,  in-depth 
reports,  heads,  page  layouts.  Will  con¬ 
sider  associate  e<litorship  of  daily,  edi¬ 
torship  of  weekly.  Or?  Prefer  South¬ 
west  and  California.  Box  1205,  Etlitor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  22,  small  town  daily, 
.seeks  general  assignment  reporting  slot 
on  larger  paper.  College  etlitor,  BA, 
excellent  grades,  references,  marrietl. 
Box  112.1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY  WRITER 
— Five  years  with  major  New  England 
daMy,  10  years  as  techn’eal  writer  nn<l 
PR  writer/editor  for  large  diversified 
Rte.  128  company.  BA  and  MA  in 
English,  age  35.  Want  challenging,  in¬ 
teresting  writing/editing  post  with 
New  E’nglnnd  newspaper,  magazine. 
Box  1053,  Etlitor  &  Publisher, 

FEATURE,  NF:WS  WRITER  suffocat¬ 
ing  on  small  daily.  Talent,  energy  go¬ 
ing  to  pot.  Seek  position  on  hot  daily, 
25.100,000  circulat’on.  BA  Journalism, 
Mitlwesterii  university.  2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  In  Zone  7  but  will  move.  Cnre«*r 
woman.  Box  1114,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  seeks  position  on 
Pennsylvania  daily.  Experienced.  Box 
1183,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


TRIPLE  TESTED — Newsman  with  BA, 
masters  credits  and  a  decade  of  ex- 
tierience  in  copy  editing,  makeup 
principles  and  sound  reporting  based 
on  research  ability.  Seeks  challenging 
career  position.  Areas  1,  2  preferred 
but  will  travel.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1105,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER,  experienced.  Will  go 
anywhere  hut  prefer  Zones  2,  3,  5,  7, 
9.  Married.  Metro  dailies  only  need 
reply.  Box  1074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNGISH  (31)  old  (4  years)  wire 
service  hand  seeks  change  from  state- 
house  politics  and  big  college  football 
routine  to  copy  desk,  general  assign¬ 
ment  on  medium  to  large  metro  out 
of  Midwest.  Box  1097,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS  REPORTER— 10 
years  experience  rewriting,  editing, 
feature  writing,  makeup.  No  stranger 
to  responsibility  or  hard  work.  Box 
,  1217,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 
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SCIENCE  EDITOR— Medicine  special¬ 
ist.  Newspaper,  magazine,  book  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1181,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  CHALLENGE  SOUGHT  by  vet¬ 
eran  reporter-editor.  Want  Washington 
beat  or  editorship  in  major  market.  All 
skills.  Box  1149,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LONGTIME  feature  and  entertainment  | 
editor,  human  interest  and  social  serv-  i 
ice  writer  of  Midwest  daily  is  looking 
for  greener  pastures.  Married,  teacher 
wife,  minor  children.  Interestetl  in 
eastern  seaboard.  Box  1058,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER— 24,  2  years  experience  in 
all  phases  of  reporting,  awarded  N.C. 
Press  Association  Award  in  first  year 
of  work,  desires  work  with  paper  with  , 
50.000  circulation  or  above.  BA  Eng-  I 
li.sh,  single,  noted  for  quickness  in  ac-  j 
quiring  and  writing  news.  Box  1115,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOTORCYCLING  is  big  business.  Writ¬ 
er/Photographer  offers  insight  into 
world’s  fastest  growing  sport.  Broad 
:  range  includes  sky-diving,  XC  skiing 
1  and  a  broad  range  of  “now”  sports, 
i  Box  1191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  FREE  LANCE 

\  COPY  EDITING.  PROOFREADING, 

I  Research— NYC  baseil  pro.  Ad  agency,  , 
■  newspaper,  magazine  experience.  J-De-  I 
gree,  classical  languages  minor.  Box 
i  993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  daily  newspaperman  ' 
leaving  late  September  for  extensive 
travel  throughout  world  seeks  assign¬ 
ments.  First  several  months  in  South 
America.  Wife  excellent  photographer* 
Write  Box  1215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OVERSEAS 

WOMAN  experienced  as  university 
journalism  department  head,  ad  agency 
president  and  weekly  publisher  wants 
job  over.seas.  Box  1108,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER— 22,  BA  UCLA.  4 
years  with  Daily  Bruin,  last  2V2  years 
as  chief  photographer.  Willing  to  do 
layout  and  learn  reporting.  Anywhere. 
Box  1096.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  PHOTOGRAPHER,  2.5, 

I  BA  and  news  experience,  seeks  posi- 
•  tion.  Write  Box  105,  Amherst,  Mass. 

I  01002. 


YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER— 23.  seeks 
educational  experience  with  newspa¬ 
per.  Will  relocate.  Box  1222,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


22  YEAR  OLD  prize-winning  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  photojournalism  grad¬ 
uate  (August  1972)  seeking  goed  photo 
opportunity  with  picture  orientated 
publication.  Has  4  years  experience  on 
4  newspapers  (2  internships)  and  will 
go  anywhere.  P.  K.  Weis,  137  Thomp¬ 
son,  Mobcrly,  Mo.  65270. 


PRODUCTION 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Production  Manager.  Problems?  Let  me 
help  you.  Conversions,  union  con¬ 
tracts,  hot  an<l  cold  type.  Cost  con¬ 
scious.  25  years  experience.  Small  to 
metropolitan  dailies.  Top  references. 
Box  1158,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCn'ION  ORIENTED  composing 
room  superintendent,  early  40’s,  experi¬ 
enced  in  hot  tyi)e,  photocomposition, 
computer,  camera,  labor  problems,  de¬ 
sires  challenging  job  as  Composing 
Superintendent  or  Protiuction  Manager. 
Box  1188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOING  OFf'SET?  Foreman  with  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  training  operators 
in  computer  use,  markup  and  pasteup 
wants  to  move  up.  Send  for  resume. 
Box  1156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  (Young,  married)  work, 
er  with  12  years  experience  desires  to 
advance  into  supervisory.  Versatile  in 
the  latest  offset  and  press.  References. 
Consider  any  area.  Box  1202.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

WRITER  -  PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 
seeks  corporate  or  association  PR  or 
j  publications  position  offering  growth, 
future.  Experience  in  similar  college. 

I  religious  situations.  MA  journalism,  32, 

I  married.  Box  1173,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  14  years  magazine-news- 
:  paper  experience,  mostly  in  Washing- 
j  ton.  D.C.  area,  seeks  shift  to  college 
I  information/publications  director  iiost. 
j  Box  1196,  Editor  ^  Publisher. 


SALES 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN  highly  quali- 
fied  sales  manaRer  of  major  supplier  of 
circulation  premiums  and  promotions 
seeking  new  affiliation.  Over  20  years 
experience.  Capable  of  sellinR  your 
product  or  service  to  all  manaprement 
levels.  Box  1179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Editorial  endorsements 


Hughes’  daughter 
spikes  ‘premature 
President’  myth 


E&P  is  preparing  for  its  quadrennial 
poll  of  newspaper  editorial  support  for 
Presidential  nominees.  Shortly  after  the 
Republican  Convention  ballots  will  be 
mailed  to  newspaper  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  asking  which  nominee,  if  any,  the 
paper  has  or  will  editorially  endorse  or 
support  during  the  campaign.  Obviously, 
the  greater  the  participation  in  the  poll 
the  more  conclusive  the  results.  In  recent 
years  the  E&P  tally  has  included  80%  of 
total  daily  circulation  in  the  U.S. 

Since  the  amount  of  newspaper  backing 
for  the  Republican  or  Democratic  nominee 
always  seems  to  become  a  political  issue 
during  the  campaign,  and  since  memories 
are  short  and  the  figures  are  subject  to 
inflation  or  misinterpretation,  it  is  not  too 
early  to  examine  again  the  historical  rec¬ 
ord  of  these  polls. 

For  instance,  Ben  Bagdikian  recently 
wrote  in  the  Washington  Post  that  “most 
l)ublishers  of  newspapers  are  going  to 
endorse  Nixon  (80%  of  endorsing  publish¬ 
ers  in  1968  did  and  85%  when  Mr.  Nixon 
ran  in  I960).” 

The  correct  figui-es  and  the  record  of 
what  has  happened  in  this  area  since  1932 
follow. 

In  1968,  with  60%  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  responding  to  the  E&P  questionnaire 
representing  80%  of  total  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  Nixon  had  the  support  of  60.8%  of 
the  new.spapers  and  69.9%  of  daily  circu¬ 
lation.  Humphrey  had  the  support  of  14% 
of  the  dailies  with  19.3%  of  the  circula¬ 
tion.  The  rest  were  split  between  the  Wal¬ 
lace  backers  and  the  “independent  or 
uncommitted.” 

Nixon’s  support  in  1960  was  57.7%  of 
the  newspapers  and  70.9%  of  the  cii'cula- 
tion.  At  that  time  Kennedy  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  16.4%  of  the  papers  and  15.8%  of 
the  total  circulation. 

In  between  those  two  Nixon  campaigns 
was  the  Johnson-Goldwater  campaign  of 
1964  when  the  Democratic  nominee  had 
the  hacking  of  42.4%  of  the  newspapers 
responding  to  the  E&P  poll  representing 
61.9%  of  total  circulation.  Goldwater  had 
34.7%  of  the  newspapei's  representing 
20.6%  of  the  circulation. 

Eisenhower  had  the  largest  percentage 
of  newspaper  support  of  any  Presidential 
nominee  in  recent  history.  In  1952,  his 
first  campaign,  Eisenhower  had  67.34%  of 
the  newspapers  representing  80.24%  of 
the  circulation.  Stevenson  had  14.52%  of 
the  newspapers  or  10.88%  of  the  circula¬ 
tion. 

In  his  second  campaign  in  1956  Eisen¬ 
hower  had  62.33%  of  the  dailies  and 
72.35%  of  the  circulation  while  Stevenson 
had  15.08%  of  the  papers  and  12.82%  of 
the  circulation. 

In  1948,  Dewey  had  the  support  of 
65.17%  of  the  newspapers  and  78.55% 
of  the  circulation,  as  against  Truman’s 
15.38%  of  papers  and  10.03%  of  circula¬ 
tion,  when  in  1944  in  spite  of  the  fourth 
term  issue  Dewey  had  60.1%  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  68.5%  of  the  circulation.  Roose¬ 
velt  had  22%  of  the  dailies  and  17.7% 
of  the  circulation. 


The  myth  of  80%  of  the  newspapers 
automatically  endorsing  a  Republican  no¬ 
minee  goes  back  to  the  Roosevelt  era 
when,  in  fact,  that  figure  was  never  ap¬ 
proximated.  In  his  first  campaign  in  1932 
Roosevelt  had  the  editorial  support  of 
40.52%  of  the  newspapers  and  Hoover  had 
52%  (support  by  percentage  of  circulation 
was  not  tabulated  until  1944).  In  his  sec¬ 
ond  campaign  Roosevelt  had  36.1%  of  the 
newspapers  and  Landon  had  57.1%  With 
the  third  term  issue  Roosevelt’s  editorial 
support  in  1940  dropped  to  22.71%  of  the 
newspapers  while  that  for  Willkie  was 
63.86%.  In  his  fourth  campaign  Roosevelt 
held  on  to  the  support  of  22%  of  the 
dailies  and  that  for  Dewey  was  60.1%.  In 
terms  of  circulation,  the  first  time  tabu¬ 
lated,  Roosevelt’s  support  represented 
17.7%  and  Dewey’s  68%. 

Eisenhower  in  his  first  campaign  had 
the  largest  percentage  of  newspapers  and 
the  largest  block  of  circulation  supporting 
a  nominee  since  1932. 

Johnson  was  the  only  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nee  to  have  a  higher  percentage  of  news¬ 
papers  and  circulation  supporting  him 
than  his  Republican  rival  in  that  time. 

• 

New  York  Post  wins 
reporter  firing  case 

The  New  York  Post  was  cleared  this 
week  of  charges  that  it  had  engaged  in 
discriminatory  hiring  practices.  The  State 
Human  Rights  Appeal  Board  reversed  a 
finding  in  a  case  brought  by  William  Ar¬ 
tis,  a  black  reporter  who  was  dismissed  in 
1970  within  the  paper’s  probationary 
period. 

A  year  ago,  the  Post  was  ordered  to 
reinstate  Artis,  who  had  worked  for  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  for  three  years, 
and  to  set  up  a  special  program  to  train 
him.  Artis  was  again  dismissed  on  the 
88th  day  of  his  probationary  period. 

The  appeal  board  in  a  2-1  ruling  found 
Artis  had  failed  to  meet  the  Post’s  stan¬ 
dards  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  record 
to  support  the  charge  that  the  Post 
discriminated  against  him  because  of  race 
or  color. 


Knight  Newspapers  have  published  a 
correction  of  a  journalistic  myth  which 
John  S.  Knight  helped  to  perpetuate  in  a 
recent  Editor’s  Notebook. 

The  oft-told  story  about  an  incident  on 
election  night  in  1916  is  unti’ue,  according 
to  Elizabeth  Hughes  Gossett  of  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich.,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President  who  was  defeated  by 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  outcome  of  the  election  hung  on 
late  returns  from  California  and  some 
eastern  new'spapers  had  declared  Hughes 
the  winner. 

Mrs.  Gossett  referred  Knight  to  her 
father’s  authorized  biography  by  Merlo  J. 
Pusey,  which  related: 

“Another  delightful  bit  of  fiction  is  the 
story  that  a  reporter  bearing  bad  news  to 
Hughes’  door  the  next  morning  was  in¬ 
formed  by  his  son  that  ‘the  President 
could  not  be  disturbed’  and  replied,  ‘When 
he  wakes  up  tell  him  he’s  no  longer  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

“Much  repetition  of  this  remark  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  Jr.  did  not  stay  at  the  Astor  over 
election  night.  After  leaving  his  parents 
about  midnight,  young  Hughes  and  his 
wife  spent  a  couple  of  hours  at  Republi¬ 
can  headquarters  and  then  returned  to 
their  own  home  in  New  York. 

“Nor  did  any  other  member  of  the 
Hughes  family  talk  with  a  reporter  that 
morning.  The  story  is  ‘such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  on.’  ” 


35  in  NIC  course 

Thirty-five  teachers  are  enrolled  in  the 
course,  “The  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room,”  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
Burlington.  The  two-week  course  with 
three  credits  is  offered  with  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  Vermont  Press  Association. 
The  instructor  is  Prof.  Mark  Lipper,  a 
member  of  the  communications  faculty  of 
Shippensburg  State  College  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  The  Vermont  Press  Association 
provides  partial  scholarships  for  the 
course  and  resource  materials. 


the  media  brokers 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties 

Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago:  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754 

Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 

San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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Classified  business  is  great. 

Now  that  the  phones  have  stopped  ringing, 


Instead  of  ringing,  the  phones 
in  the  ciassified  department  of  The 
Record  of  Betg;en  County,  NJ.,  "beepr 
These  beeps  are  part  of  The 
Record’s  recentiy  updated  teiephone 
system. 

The  first  step  in  modernizing 
was  to  assign  ciassified  its  own  phone 
number,  since  four  out  of  every  10 
caiis  to  the  newspaper  are  to  ciassi¬ 
fied.  This  took  an  enormous  ioad  off 
the  centrai  switchboard. 

At  the  same  time  a  Beii  System  Automatic  Caii  Distributor 
was  put  to  work,  directing  caiis  to  the  first  avaiiabie  Ad-Visor.  Now, 
instead  of  a  ring,  the  Ad-Visor  hears  a  beep. 

The  whoie  operation  is  faster,  smoother— and  quieter. 
There’s  aiso  room  for  growth. 

When  aii  24  Ad-Visors  are  busy,  a  recorded  announcement 
informs  caiiers  that  they  wiii  be  assisted  momentariiy. 

And  a  caii  register— which  counts  the  incoming  caiis— gives 
management  an  accurate  picture  of  work  peaks  and  vaiieys. 

Modern  communications  doesn’t  have  to  be  compiicated  to 
do  an  effective  job.  As  any  one  of  our  Beii  System  Communications 
Consuitants  wouid  iike  to  teii  you. 

AT&T  and  your  iocai  Beii  Company. 


Rocky  Mountain  News  interns  get  pointers  from  assistant  city 
editor  Haroid  S.  (Hal)  Heffron.  Left  to  right,  Anne  Beaton, 
Heffron,  Keith  Mitchell,  Shirley  Simon,  Frank  Estill  Moya. 


On  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  this  summer  some 
talented  young  people  are  getting  their  first  taste 
of  professional  newspapering,  most  for  the  first 
time.  They  are  participating  in  an  intern  program 
adopted  years  ago  by  Scripps-Howard  editors 
to  introduce  gifted  collegians  to  the  varied 
pressures,  demands,  and  rewards  of  our  business. 

Editors  establish  their  own  ground  rules.  On 
some  papers  an  intern  will  spend  the  entire 
summer  on,  say,  the  copy  desk.  On  other  papers, 
half  the  summer  in  sports,  the  remainder 
writing  features. 

At  the  morning-and-Sunday  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  in  Denver,  the  training  is  more  structured 
than  on  most  papers.  There,  assistant  city  editor 
Harold  S.  (Hal)  Heffron  has  four  interns  under 
direct  supervision.  They  are  Anne  Beaton  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  the  University  of  Colorado; 
Shirley  Simon,  New  Iberia,  La.,  and  Grambling 


College;  Keith  Mitchell,  Denver,  and  the  University 
of  Denver;  and  Frank  Estill  Moya,  Denver,  and 
the  University  of  Colorado. 

By  summer’s  end  each  will  have  served  specific 
periods  on  general  assignment,  police,  city  hall, 
late  rewrite,  and  the  copy  desk— reporting  to 
Heffron,  whose  18  years  at  the  News  uniquely 
qualifies  him  for  this  important  training  role. 

At  Scripps-Howard  we  seek  those  young  people 
whose  skill  will  enable  us  to  edit  better 
newspapers.  The  kind  we’re  talking  about  are  Anne 
and  Shirley,  Keith  and  Frank. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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